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To His Excellency Major-General the Right Honourable the Earl 
Opeeiitone, KG. whe... GIGI. Gi MiG "GeV Ox 
D.S.O., A.D.C., Governor General and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 


MaAy IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excel- 
lency the report of the Chairman of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board on the activities of the Board for the calendar year 
ending December 31, 1944. This is the third report of the Board, 
which was established on September 3, 1939. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Jae tes Lie vy: 
Minister of Finance. 


Ottawa, March 23, 1945. 


To the Honourable J. L. ILsLEy, 
Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


S1r,—I have the honour to submit a report of the activities 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board from January 1, 1944, 
to December 31, 1944. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


D. GORDON, 
Chairman. 


Otrawa, March 12, 1945. 
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I. GENERAL REVIEW 


Judged by the record, Canada’s anti- 


‘inflation policy was remarkably success- 


ful during 1944. The price ceiling and the 
controls designed to assure adequate 
supplies of essentials for civilians, toge- 
ther with fiscal measures and manpower 
and wage controls, contributed to a 
state of economic affairs on the home 
front which exceeded reasonable expect- 
ations. The official index of the cost of 
living ceased rising during the year and 
was in fact a shade lower at the close of 
1944 than at its beginning. Wholesale 
prices, which had risen considerably in 
1943, were practically stable during the 
past year. Supplies for civilians were 
somewhat larger than in 1943 and, while 
some essentials and conventional neces- 
sities were not always available in the 
particular store or in the precise form 
demanded, few, if any, Canadians suf- 
fered hardship owing to lack of essential 
supplies. 

By comparison with the last war or 
with the experience of other countries in 
this war, Canada’s record is distinctly 
favourable. The increase in the cost of 
living index of 18 per cent during this 
war compares with a rise of 74 per cent 
in 1914-19. Despite the fact that the 
war effort in this conflict is absorbing be- 
tween 40 per cent and 50 per cent of the 
national energies as against less than 20 
per cent in the first world war, civilian 
supplies have been sufficient to provide 
a better standard of living, much more 
widely distributed, for the people of 
Canada. Few other countries have had a 
similar degree of success in keeping 
inflation in check during this war and 
none has been more successful. Few 
countries, apart from the United States 
which is similarly favoured by geography, 
have faced less hardship on the home 
front. 

Yet, despite this encouraging record, a 
critical examination of the developments 
of the past year raises serious questions 
as to the outlook. The recent condition of 
comparative stability, which was in part 
the result of good fortune, as, for ex- 
ample, the excellent crop weather, could 
readily develop into a state of rising 
prices and maldistribution. Throughout 
1944, rising costs continued to press 
against the ceiling and purchasing power 
continued to outrun supplies. Though 
there was some improvement in civilian 


supply during 1944, the prospect changed 
for the worse as the year drew to a close. 
Moreover, the past year provided some 
indication of the sort of problems and 
reactions with which the Board will have 
to deal when Germany is defeated, and 
these gave a new emphasis to the dif- 
ficulties that lie ahead. All in all, the 
present year promises at least as many 
difficulties for price and supply control as 
any previous year. 


A. CONTINUED PRESSURES ON THE 
PRICE CEILING 


Rising costs have produced the most 
difficult problems of price control from 
the beginning of the price ceiling. The 
reason lies in the very purpose of the war 
program, which is to divert the largest 
feasible proportion of materials, plant 
and manpower to war activities. In the 
process civilian activities are restricted, 
and civilian industry inevitably takes 
second choice of the available manpower, 
materials and machinery. Less efficient 
workers are hired, inexperienced workers 
have to be trained, substitute materials 
which are often less satisfactory have to 
be used, bottlenecks in supplies develop 
and deliveries become less reliable, and 
machinery has to be made to do. As new 


-workers gain experience they frequently 


seek employment in higher-paid war 
industries and labour turnover rises 
abnormally. Labour costs therefore tend 
to rise even if wage rates do not increase, 
as, in fact, they have to a considerable 
degree. This tendency is often fortified by 
the efforts of employers to keep their 
staffs through more frequent promotions 
and upgrading. Working in the opposite 
direction—toward lower costs—are the 
high volume of production induced by 
war orders and by the ready civilian 
market, the rapid turnover of output, 
and reduced selling expenses. These 
latter factors have provided the leeway 
which has generally made it feasible to 
maintain ceiling prices in face of admitted 
increases in labour and, in some cases, 
material costs. 

During the past year war demands for 
manpower levelled off with the result 
that there was some abatement in the 
upward trend of labour costs. But at the 
same time, the influences which had 
formerly worked to reduce costs were 
much less operative. The total output of 


the country was for practical purposes 
running at its peak, and the additional 
economies to be gained through in- 
creased volume and more rapid turnover 
were comparatively small or lacking. The 
result was that the overall pressure of 
rising costs remained the foremost pro- 
blem of price control. 

Meanwhile, the public’s buying power 
continued much in excess of available 
supplies of goods and services, providing 
a favourable background for price infla- 
tion. Though most of this excess spending 
power was absorbed by savings, through 
Victory Loans in particular, spending 
increased and current production did not 
always keep pace, with the result that 
inventories in a number of lines were 
further curtailed. Retail sales, which on 
volume basis had been almost stable in 
1942 and 1943, rose by about 6 per cent 
in 1944—the most notable increases 
occurring in sales of hardware, furniture 
and apparel. In part, of course, this 
reflected the gradual accumulation of 
deferred needs, as in the case of hardware, 
but it also probably #eflected a wider 
disposition to spend since appreciable 
increases occurred in a number of lines 
where deferred needs are not of great 
significance. 

It is true that there was a modest 
improvement in civilian production dur- 
ing 1944. Food supplies were more 
plentiful because of the good weather 
and unusual production efforts. Building 
supplies, hardware and household ap- 
pliances, though still much restricted, 
were produced in somewhat larger volume 
because the reduction of certain war 
contracts made some labour and metals 
available for civilian use. But this 
improvement, which became noticeable 
last summer, has recently ceased. New 
war contracts for munitions and metals 
have halted and in some cases reversed 
the expansion in the output of civilian 
metal articles. Indeed, should war de- 
mands continue for long at their present 
level, production of civilian metal goods 
will be further restricted. With regard to 
food, the requirements of our Allies 
remain at the extraordinary levels of 
1944 and relief needs have also entered 
the picture. At the same time, Canada’s 
ability to deal with these requirements 
and to maintain the present high level of 
domestic food consumption is limited by 
the shortage of manpower, as well as 


being subject to the usual risks of — 


weather which in recent years has been so_ 


favourable. Moreover, there isa tendency _ 


for agricultural production in the Prairie 
Provinces to shift toward wheat at the 
expense of feed grains and hogs, the 
demand for which continues at very high 
levels. In the sphere of textiles, supplies 
have been restricted by the shortage of 
experienced workers and by the inability 


of the United States and the United — 


Kingdom to make good in full Canadian 


deficiencies. Thus, there is no immediate 


prospect of any widespread improvement 


in civilian supply: in some directions the © 


outlook is for further restriction. Nor 
should any sudden improvement ,be 
expected in food and textile supplies 
with victory in Europe, since require- 
ments for both war and relief purposes 
will remain large and European pro- 
duction will take time to recover. 

In addition to the stresses and strains 
which were unavoidable in a country 
entering its sixth year of war, the past 
year provided a foretaste of the reactions 
and problems which may be expected 
when reconversion actually begins. The 


favourable war news and the gradual 


contraction in war production last sum- 


mer and. fall focussed attention on re- 
conversion and led to a natural but 
premature relaxation in the active public 
and business support which had sustained 
the stabilization program. Spending con- 
tinued to increase, there was more 
evidence of illegal transactions, and 
there was somewhat less disposition to 
accept necessary controls with patience 
and co-operation. A number of producers, 
looking towards reconversion, requested 
increased prices on the grounds that 
declining war contracts, either were 
tending to increase their costs, or would 
do so in future. The continued success of 
the stabilization program appeared to 
be assumed too readily, despite the many 
signs of strain and despite the experience > 
of this country, and the United States 
and Great Britain, following the termina- 
tion of hostilities in the last war. At that 
time, prices and living costs, after a 
brief pause in their upward course at 


the end of the war, soared upwards for © 


more than a year and then plunged 


downwards aggravating the problems of 


transition, adding to unemployment and 


drastically reducing farm income. (Price 


changes during and after the last war 
are charted in Appendix L.) ee 


“B. RECONVERSION Deore aus AND 
POLICIES 


Though there are a number of differ- 
ences between present conditions and 
“those of the last war, there is no reason 
to assume that the danger of rising prices 
will cease with defeat of Germany. In 
some ways, indeed, the upward pressures 
on the price level are likely to be greater 
than after the last war. For example, the 
store of accumulated buying power is 
much larger and, while this can be a 
great aid in sustaining production and 
employment during the transition, it 
could equally be wasted in a needless 
inflation if the will to support the neces- 
sary controls were lacking. Furthermore, 
prices in Canada are lower relative to 
other countries than was the case 
_ toward the close of the last world conflict 
and, while this fact also can aid recon- 
version, it could lead to sudden price 
increases which would aggravate in- 
flationary tendencies. With such con- 
siderations in mind, and with a view to 
assisting businessmen in planning their 
postwar operations, the Board an- 
nounced the approach and _ procedure 
which, under the Government’s stabiliza- 
tion policy, would determine its actions 
with regard to price and supply controls 
as the economy moved toward reconver- 
sion.* 

With regard to price control, it was 
emphasized that so long as the danger of 
sharply rising prices remained, the Board 
would continue to adhere to the basic 
period principle—to maintain so far as 
was practicable the ceiling prices est- 
ablished in the fall of 1941 both for 
current production and for resumed 
production of goods which had been 
restricted or prohibited as a result of 
wartime conditions. Pricing procedures 
were developed and clarified particular- 
ly with a viewto establishing prices 
for new goods at levels appropriate to 
the basic period (see page 11). The 
Board rejected the possibility of shifting 
to a system of “‘cost-plus” pricing on.the 
grounds that to recognize cost increases 
as justification for price advances would 
‘inevitably lead to a serious rise in prices 
or to a heavy increase in the already 
substantial subsidy bill. Every price 


*Outlined in speeches by the Chairman of the Wartime 


_ Prices and Trade Board: to the Canadian Club of Toronto 


on September 11, 1944, to the Canadian Congress of Labour 
at Quebec City on October 19, 1944, and to the Trades and 
Labour Congress at Toronto on October 25, 1944. Copies 
can be obtained by applying to the Information Branch of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Ottawa. 
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increase raises costs for some producer or 


worker and, if the ‘‘cost-plus’”’ approach 
were accepted, price increases would 
have to be extended over an _ ever- 
widening area. Quite apart from the 
enormous administrative burden which 
“cost-plus’’ would involve, it would 
seriously reduce the incentive toward 
efficient operation and would place the 
Board in the position of determining fair 
profits in each branch of Canadian trade 
and industry. 


It is recognized that the cancellation 
of war contracts and the consequent 
loss in volume will have the immediate 
effect of raising unit costs in a number of 
industries. But it is also a fact that the 
reduction and cancellation of war con- 
tracts will reduce costs in other ways 
just as increasing war demands have 
raised costs to date. Real labour costs 
may be expected to decline, as more 
skilled and proficient workers from the 
armed forces and war industry return to 
their civilian occupations, as turnover 
and absenteeism decrease, and as over- 
time work becomes unnecessary. Costs of 
some materials, inflated by the necessity 
of using substitutes or by war risk 
insurance on shipping, should also de- 
cline, and bottlenecks and delayed de- 
liveries of supplies will be overcome. In 
addition, it is reasonable to expect some 
reductions in the costs of management, 
as business gets the opportunity to re- 
examine its operations and purchasing in 
the less urgent atmosphere of peace. 


In announcing its intention to adhere 
to basic period prices for reconversion 
purposes, the Board was mindful of the 
general problems of transition to a peace- 
time economy, and of the paramount 
necessity of maintaining the highest 
feasible level of employment. To keep up 
employment in the postwar, the volume 
of production and sales of civilian goods 
must be greatly enlarged. To assure a 
large and continuing volume of civilian 
production in turn means that prices 
must be kept at reasonable levels. This is 
particularly true in a country like Canada 
which depends heavily on export trade, 
both directly and indirectly in the sense 
that the buying power of her domestic 
market is closely related to the export 
demands for farm products and for the 
products of the other extractive in- 
dustries. To attain a sufficient volume of 
exports, prices must be competitive. To. 
enlarge the domestic market, for durable 


goods in particular, prices must not get 
seriously out of proportion to the in- 
comes of farmers and other producers 
whose returns depend so heavily on 
external demand. 3 

Nevertheless, while the Board will 
make every reasonable effort to adhere to 
the price ceiling principle, it should be 
recognized that there are limits to what 
can and should be done in holding prices 
down. The Board, for example, cannot 
ignore major changes in the cost structure 
which are likely to be of a lasting char- 
acter. Nor can it properly recommend to 
the Government payment of mounting 
subsidies to offset such cost increases: to 
do so would be to produce an artificially 
low price level at the expense of the 
taxpayer and to complicate seriously the 
problems of decontrol. Subsidies have 
been and are being paid to offset the 
higher cost of certain imported materials, 
and to a lesser degree to offset higher 
domestic costs which are mainly trace- 
able to the shortage of labour. As a 
means of meeting undue wartime in- 
creases in costs and of breaking the 
cumulative pressure of such cost in- 
creases on the price and wage structure at 
key points, the subsidy method has been 
indispensable. But it was never designed 
to insulate the price level from wide- 
spread and lasting increases in costs. For 
this and other reasons, the Board has 
never accepted the principle of paying 
subsidies to compensate producers for 
wage rate increases, though it has author- 
ized a number of subsidies to offset in 
part the effect of higher wage costs 
resulting from other factors than in- 
creased rates, such as the use of less 
efficient help. Such factors as the level of 
wage rates and the cost of imports must 
be constantly watched in administering 
price control, particularly as reconversion 
approaches. While it is probable that 
many of the cost increases which have 
necessitated existing subsidies will prove 
to be temporary, as the acute shortage of 
manpower is overcome and as shipping 
and imported supplies become more 
freely available, it: would be short- 
sighted and dangerous to add greatly 
to subsidy payments in the months to 
come. The Board’s objective is to remove 
price control at the earliest feasible 
moment consistent with preventing a 
war-generated inflation. In doing so it 
must look towards the gradual reduction 
and removal of subsidy payments. 
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In the sphere of supply the Board _ 
announced that it would remove just as 
promptly as feasible all orders pro- 
hibiting or restricting the production of 
finished civilian articles, with a view to 
assisting producers to plan for the. 
reconversion period and permitting them 
to resume production as soon as materials 
and labour are available. Restrictive — 
orders of this type, which were imposed 
in the almost desperate circumstances of. 
1942, had frequently become redundant 
with the development of more direct 
controls over the use of materials and 
labour (see page 15, and page 37). Thus 
in the latter part of the year, the Board 
removed a variety of such restrictive 
orders, particularly in the sphere of 
metal goods, though in line with United 
States policy it did retain restrictions 
over a number of the most important 
items. The removal of these controls did 
not assure increased civilian production. 
That depended on the availability of 
labour and materials and on the controls 
exercised over them by National Selec- 
tive Service, by the Wartime Industries 
Control Board, and by this Board. Actu- 
ally, there was some small increase in 
the production of civilian metal items 
in the latter part of the year, because 
metal supplies were less stringent and 
because some labour was available. At 
the turn of the year, however, this ten- 
dency was sharply checked, and in some 
cases reversed, by the tightening in fab- 
ricated metal supplies. 


C. Boarp PoLicy AND RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR CIVILIAN SUPPLY ; 


One of the major objections to specific 
restrictions on the production of finished 
goods is their purely negative character. 
The Board’s responsibility is a positive 
one—to take all feasible steps to assure © 
a sufficient supply of goods to meet the 
essential needs of the civilian population. 
It is not the Board’s responsibility to 
say what shall not be produced unless 
it is clear that the production of non- - 
essentials is preventing the output of a 
sufficient supply of essentials. With the 
existing structure of controls over mate- 
rials and labour, this need seldom be — 
the case. Thus the bulk of the Board’s 
work in the sphere of supply takes the 
form of actions designed to facilitate 
needed production, through the alloca- 
tion of materials,through the procurement 
of materials from abroad, through appli- 
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cation to National Selective Service for 
labour assistance and, in a number of 
cases, through specific direction of pro- 
duction. Production directives have been 
most used in the sphere of textiles. They 
consist of directives to individual manu- 
facturers to produce a specific amount 
of the article concerned on the under- 
standing that the necessary materials 
will be made available and that, if re- 
quired, assistance in obtaining labour 
will be requested from National Selective 
Service. Such directives were consider- 
ably extended in 1944 and are being 
further extended at the present time. 
They are the most direct and effective 
way of assuring needed production and 
while they do not prohibit the manufac- 
» ture of less essential products their effect 
is to restrict such production by leaving 
less materials and labour available for 
“‘free’’ use. 


The Board’s responsibilities for civi- 
lian supply have never been defined in 
detail, and it is probably impossible to 
do so. But because there is no precise 
definition of responsibility, there is often 
a tendency to assume that the Board is 
responsible for civilian supply in all its 
manifold aspects and particulars. This 
is not the case. The Board’s responsibil- 
ity is limited to assuring sufficient sup- 
plies to provide for the essential needs of 
the civilian population. It is true that 
these essential needs cannot be expressed 
in exact amounts, because there are a 
variety of ways in which they can be 
met—e.g., people can do with less pork 
if there is sufficient beef and they can 
get along with fewer rayon stockings if 
cotton stockings are available—and be- 
cause the amount of production required 
depends in part on the way in which it 
is distributed—e.g., if a strict rationing 
scheme is in force less production might 
be required than if the product con- 
‘cerned were freely distributed. But, 
though the border line of the Board’s 
responsibility cannot be clearly defined, 
it does not extend to seeing that people 
get exactly what they want or all they 
~ want. The Board has no mandate to 
- plan all civilian production, or to devise 
schemes for apportioning supplies which 
are not genuinely needed. _ 

In the sphere of supply, as in that of 
price, the Board recognizes that it cannot 
achieve complete equity and satisfaction 
amongst the civilian population. Its de- 
cisions must be a blend of the desirable 


and the practicable. It cannot put a new 
control into operation on the sole ground 
that its direct effect would be desirable. 
It must weigh the expense and the use 
of scarce manpower needed to administer 
the control against its probable benefits. 
The Board must also consider the prob- 
able duration of the problem concerned, 
and if it is not likely to last for long it 
may be better to put up with the diffi- 
culty. It must bear in mind the impact 
of its actions on reconversion to peace, 
so long as such considerations do not con- 
flict with urgent wartime needs. It must 
act within the intentions of its mandate, 
which were to protect the civilian popu- 
lation against wartime inflation and suf- 


fering, but were not to interfere with the 


operation of the economic structure more 
than might be necessary to achieve these 
ends. 

In. addition, the Board must not go 
beyond the capacity of its’ organization. 
It requires skilled staff of a type which 
has been, and is, extremely scarce and it 
has been losing such staff during the 
past year. Whatever success the Board 
has had is in no small measure the result 
of obtaining personnel experienced in 
the great variety of trades and industries 
which comprise the civilian economic 
structure, and the loss of such personnel, . 
though to some extent unavoidable, 
produces serious difficulties (see Chapter 
XVI). Finally; and of greatest import- 
ance, the Board must always obtain the 
co-operation of the public. Regulations, 
however desirable they may appear in 
theory, are worse than useless if they are 
not widely observed and accepted. En- 
forcement there must be, to deal with 
the small number of unscrupulous law 
breakers and to check the careless and 
the foolish. But enforcement designed to 
compel observance by a hostile public 
is neither feasible nor can it have any 
part in a democratic society. 


The Board’s work is not completed. 
Rising prices still threaten and supply 
problems promise to continue for some 
time. In many ways the period ahead may 
be more difficult than that which has 
passed, if only because the approach of 
victory brings forward differing views 
and conflicts of interest which have been 
put aside in the emergency. The Board 
will make every effort to finish its job— 
to help to achieve what has never been 
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achieved before and is in the interests of 
every group in the community, 7.e., to 
get through the war and its immediate 
aftermath without a major inflation. 
Though perfection cannot be attained 
and difficulties and problems will abound, 


II, PRICE POLICY 


During the period under review there 
has been no change in fundamental price 
policy. The basic period principle still 
stands as the governing principle. This 
principle, whether applied through indivi- 
dual maximum retail prices established by 
sales in the basic period or through the 
application of standard maximum prices 
at the manufacturing or wholesale level 
with controlled markups, does not provide 
identical ceiling prices at retail through- 
out a city or region, except in a few signi- 
ficant cases, such as meat, where the 
Board has found it necessary to go a step 
further and fix uniform retail prices. 
Though consumers frequently ask for a 
statement of ceiling prices for particular 
commodities in their town or city, the 
Board has not generally attempted to 
eliminate price differences between one 
store and another. A major reason for 
maintaining such price differences is that 
in actual practice uniform prices could 
only be achieved by adjusting the lower 
prices upwards and thus causing an in- 
crease in average prices to the detriment 
of the consumer. There were good reasons 
of a competitive nature why the price of a 
particular article varied from one store to 
another prior to the ceiling, and the Board 
has not considered it necessary to attempt 
to produce an arbitrary uniformity 
in the price structure, particularly 
since the result would be to raise the 
average level of prices. 

The price level during 1944 was prac- 
tically stabilized. The present level of 
the cost of living index is of particular 
interest when viewed in relation to its 
level on October 1, 1943, the date on 
which the last adjustment in the cost-of- 
living bonus was based and _ following 
which existing cost-of-living bonuses were 
incorporated into basic wage rates and 
the cost-of-living bonus system was ter- 
minated. While apprehension was ex- 
pressed at that time that the cost of living 
would continue to rise, the index at 117.7 
now stands 0.8 below the level prevailing 
at the last bonus date. 
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it is quite feasible to achieve this general 


objective. To do so, the prime require- 


ment is a continuance of the high degree 
of public support which the anti-infla- 
tion program has thus far received. ‘i 


AND PROCEDURE 


A. PricE PoLicy AND PROBLEMS 


Though prices have been fairly steady, 
rising costs have continued to exert strong 


pressure on the price ceiling, as noted in © 


the preceding chapter. Faced with this 
persistent problem, the Board has con- — 


tinued to review and rule upon applica- 
tions by manufacturers, importers and 


distributors for relief from excessive squeeze ~ 


under established ceilings. Because of the 

many and varied factors involved in par- 

ticular cases, it has never been practicable 

to lay down precise rules as to the cases in 
which relief may be granted or as to the 

nature of the relief in a particular case, 

though certain general principles have 

always been taken into consideration. As 

a rule, the Board looks at the overall posi- 

tion of the applicant in order to determine 
if financial need exists and not at the profit 

on a particular line or department. 

The determination of the point at which 
relief may be given is not susceptible of 
precise definition and must depend upon 
the circumstances of the individual case. 
Increased costs in themselves do not 
justify granting relief. The mere fact 
that an applicant is not earning standard 
profits does not necessarily mean that 
relief should be granted. If the price 


ceiling is to be maintained, price adjust- 


ments can only be authorized when an 
applicant can demonstrate real financial 
need on an overall basis. In reaching a 
decision the Board considers not merely 
the current position of the applicant but 
such clearly important matters as the 
future prospects for sales volume and 


strength and financial resources. 


The Board has continued to authorize _ 


the payment of subsidies in certain cases © 
where financial need is established. In 
other instances, limited price adjustments 
have been permitted where such adjust- 


ments could be absorbed without signi- 


ficantly affecting the cost of living, or 
where the increase was of trifling signi- 
ficance to living costs. Where subsidy has 
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costs, the nature of the business and its ~ 


2 1% 


been authorized, the purpose is to meet 
specified cost increases, or to offset higher 


- operating costs, only ‘to the extent re- 


o 


quired to ensure necessary production 
from the firm or industry concerned. Sub- 
sidies are not intended to assure profits at 


the pre-war or pre-ceiling level and rates 


of subsidy are determined with a view 


to providing the minimum necessary re- 


lief. The principle of limiting subsidies* 
has been applied widely and is designed 
to ensure that fortuitous or special cir- 
cumstances do not permit subsidy pay- 
ments to raise profits above ‘‘standard 
profits’ or whatever defined level is rea- 
sonable in the circumstances. As a further 
means of limiting subsidies to the greatest 
possible extent, the Board is continually 
reviewing existing subsidy arrangements 
to determine whether current circum- 
stances and prospects permit a scaling- 
down or removal of the payments under 
review. 


Quite distinct from the problems of the 
Board in administering the price ceiling 
on established or so-called ‘“‘standard”’ 
goods, there is an increasing volume of 
new or dissimilar goods for which ceilings 
must be established in line with the basic 
period principle. The numbers of such 
price fixations have increased recently for 
the following reasons. In the first place, 
more than three years have elapsed since 
the basic period and during that time, 
there has naturally been a variety of 
changes in design and technique. Second- 
ly, there has been a large number of new 
entrants into business, most of them 


~ small enterprises, but all of which have 


no basic period prices and require price 
fixations. Finally, the relaxation of a 
number of restrictions on the manufacture 
of specified goods and the removal of the 
ban against a variety of imports from 
dollar countries (originally imposed for 
exchange reasons) has added further to 
the volume of work in pricing new or dis- 


similar goods. 


The basis upon which maximum prices 


- for such goods are fixed is one of appraisal 


by an expert or experts with the definite 
purpose of arriving at a price appropriate 
to the basic period price level for com- 
parable or related goods. Where prac- 
ticable, actual samples are inspected by 
an administrator or by a committee made 
up of experts in the field. Where samples 


*See Report of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
September 8, 1939, to March 31, 1948, Chapter IV and 
Report of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, April 1, 
1943 to December 31, 1948, page 7. 
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cannot be obtained, this appraisal is based 
upon detailed descriptions or specifica- 
tions. In some instances, notably certain 
imported goods, surveys have been made 
to estimate or appraise the extent of the 
price increase in the country of origin 
since the Canadian basic period in order 
to arrive at prices which properly dis- 
count or eliminate such price increases. 
Thus, current laid down costs of imports 
do not serve as a basis for determining 
maximum prices. Similarly, current costs 
of domestic goods are not the basis for 
determining ceilings for such goods. In 
some cases where direct appraisal by 
comparison with standard goods is diffi- 
cult, reference may be made as a guide in 
appraisal to estimated production costs 
at basic period rates. The initial appraisal 
may be made of the retazl price, as in the 
case of toys, or of the manufacturer’s 
selling price. In the latter case, maximum 
prices at other levels of sale will be deter- 
mined through the application of re- 
stricted markups over cost, with the final 
objective of providing an appropriate 
retail price. 

Particularly difficult problems have 
arisen in certain instances. For example, 
some imported consumer goods now avail- 
able to Canada have increased in price 
to such an extent that importation at a 
profit is impossible, either for all im- 
porters, or for all but direct importing 
retailers. Since essential imported con- 
sumer items are generally eligible for 
import subsidy, which offsets price in- 
creases in the country of origin, necessary 
supplies are not being excluded, and, 
accordingly, no deviation from the basic 
period principle has been made. It is 
true that some inequities may result as 
between various importers and distri- 
butors, but to relax the price ceiling 
principle for imports while maintaining 
it for other goods would raise broader 
questions of equity and would add further 
to the difficulty of maintaining price con- 
trol. Another difficult situation has been 
encountered in the case of new entrants 
into business. As indicated elsewhere in 
the report, the Board cannot, except in 
rare cases, ensure supplies of materials for 
new businesses although permits to manu- 
facture are generally freely granted. The 
result is that new manufacturing concerns 
tend to purchase materials, which they 
are unable to obtain through the usual 
channels, at more advanced stages of the 
distributive process and therefore at 
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relatively high prices in relation to esta- 
blished competitors. Furthermore, many 
new entrants do not have adequate equip- 
ment and are inexperienced in production. 


The result frequently is that their costs 


of production are out of line with the 


maximum price which the Board can 


establish for new entrants, whose goods 
must be priced at levels prevailing for 
established manufacturers. The Board 
encourages full consultation with its ad- 
ministrators and other officials on these 
matters but it is not prepared to authorize 
prices in excess of established ceilings in 
such cases. 


The problem of higher price levels in 


foreign countries referred to above has 


other implications, which are receiving 
continuous study. There is not only the 
possibility that desirable imports may be 
excluded but there is also the problem of 
keeping disbursements for import subsidies 
at the lowest feasible figure. In the case 
of exports, higher prices make foreign 


markets in some cases more attractive 


than domestic markets. The resulting 
drain on merchandise could be serious for 
goods in short supply. The existence of 
the alternative market where a higher 
return is obtainable also constitutes a 
threat to the domestic ceiling and for this 
reason, as well as to protect supply, cer- 
tain export permit controls have been 
retained in effect. 

The Board has also set price ceilings for 
surplus merchandise released to the civilian 
market by the War Assets Corporation. 
Where maximum prices have not previ- 
ously been established, the usual principles 
of pricing dissimilar goods are applied 
generally with the War Assets Corpora- 
tion as applicant. In order to simplify 
the procedure, applications are being filed 
with the Administrator of Distributive 
Trades, who appraises the merchandise, 
or, in certain cases where particular 
technical problems in fixing maximum 
prices are involved, refers the application 
to the appropriate commodity administra- 
tor. 

B. DEVELOPMENT OF PRICING 
PROCEDURE 


Two new orders which became effective 
on October 2, 1944, set out the procedures 
under which maximum prices for new 
goods and new services are determined. 
Board Order No. 414 is the latest of a 
developing series of orders relating to 
maximum prices for goods and Board 
Order No. 435 formalizes for the first time 
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similar procedures relating to services. 
These orders also include methods of 
establishing maximum prices for new 
entrants and new owners in business and 
for making application for adjusting any 
established maximum prices. 


The issuance of these orders did not 
represent any departure from the basic 
period principle of pricing. Experience 
gained over the past three years in meet- 
ing price problems, and the growth in 
number and complexity of the cases al- 
ready described, made it desirable to 
amend and standardize the procedures. 


Under Board Order No. 414, a number 
of improvements were made in the existing 
machinery for establishing maximum prices 
for commodities. In the interest of speed- 
ing up the handling of applications, 
responsibility for fixing maximum prices 
has been decentralized to a considerable 
degree within the Board, with the added 
objective of having prices fixed by those 
officers most closely in touch with the 
applicant and his business. The new order 
also eliminated at the manufacturing level 
and, to a considerable extent, at the 
wholesale level, the former system under 
which it was permissible for the producer 
or distributor without prior approval of 
the administrator to price ‘‘similar’’ 
goods (i.e. goods similar to those on which 
approved prices had already been ob- 
tained). The present system provides a 
greater degree of control by requiring 
that prior approval for price fixations on 
all goods which do not have established 
maximum prices must be obtained from 
the administrator. Whenever such new 
goods are essentially similar to goods on 
which a maximum price has been esta- 
blished the form of application is rela- 
tively simple and the amount of detailed 
information required is limited. 

The order also has clarified and made 
specific the procedures for establishing 
maximum prices on so-called “production 
goods’ with the result that all goods are 
now covered by Board Order No. 414 
whereas only consumer goods were cover- 
ed under the order which it replaced. 

Board Order No. 435 closely parallels 
Board Order No. 414. The major part of 
this order, however, relates to new en- 
trants into service businesses or to changes 
in ownership or business name. There 
are relatively few new services offered by 
established businesses but the recent 
relaxations in the restrictions affecting 
new entrants into business have per- 


vA 


mitted a substantial number of new 
entrants for whom ceiling prices had to 
be established. 


C. PRICE-QUALITY CONTROL 


The maintenance of quality and ser- 
viceability in relation to price is a neces- 
sary part of a fully effective system of 
price ceiling control. To a substantial 
degree, this function is performed by the 
pricing procedure of the Board which 
takes price-quality relationships into ac- 
count in pricing new and modified goods. 
Nevertheless, because of the volume of 
new and modified goods—in clothing, for 
example, each new run often differs to 
some extent from the one before—and 
because of the difficulties of enforcement 
where so many articles and such a multi- 
plicity of transactions are involved, a 
Standards Division was set up at the 
beginning of 1943 to work specifically on 
the problem of quality control. 


The job of quality control is both ee 
and complex, and for this reason the Board 
has had to concentrate its limited facilities 
in the fields where the need appeared to 
be greatest. Moreover, some change in 
quality has been unavoidable owing to 
the shortage of certain materials—an 
example in point was the substitution of 
reclaimed for natural rubber in the 
manufacture of children’s play shoes— 
while the need to conserve materials and 
industrial facilities has also led to the 
elimination of ‘“‘frills’’ in production and 
distribution. The main field with which 
the Board has been concerned is that of 
apparel. One of the most important 
needs was to provide a means of identify- 
ing particular items of apparel through 
all stages of distribution. If compliance 
were to be assured, it was necessary to be 
able to trace the article questioned at the 
retail level back to its manufacturer and 
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his price Othoraaion 
the program of identification labelling 
and price tagging, which was commenced 


For this reason, | 


in 1943, was widely extended during the — 
past year so that the majority of articles | 


of clothing and footwear are now included. 

The regulations in general require the 
attachment of a label giving the manu- 

facturer’s name, licence number or regis-— 
tered trade mark, and the style number 

provided by the administrator concerned 

in pricing the article. Retailers and 

wholesalers are required to retain this 

label on the garment or, if they substitute 

their own label, to transfer to it the re- 

quired information contained on the 

manufacturer’s label. 
retailers are required to attach a price tag 

to such goods giving the selling price. In 

this way, it is now possible to check back 

from the retail store through the whole-— 
saler to the manufacturer, thus providing - 
a more effective means of obtaining com- 

pliance with pricing regulations and of 
assuring maintenance of quality. 

The Standards Division and its staff of 
inspectors have recently been engaged 
mainly in investigations at the factory 
level with a view to seeing that manufac- 
turers are maintaining the quality, with 
respect to materials and workmanship, of 
articles on which prices have been set by 
administrators as well as of articles on 
which individual basic period prices still 
apply. Consumer complaints often lead to 
investigation of an entire field beginning 
with the manufacturing plants and extend- 
ing through to selected retailers. Another 
important source of information on poss- 
ible infractions is through the retailers. 
Apparel fields where investigations have > 
been undertaken recently include dresses, 
lingerie, children’s wear, men’s and boys’ 
clothing, footwear, knit goods and work 
clothing. 


III. SUPPLY 


This chapter outlines the main forces 
affecting civilian supplies during the 
period under review and describes the 
general methods of the Board in dealing 
with supply problems. Subsequent chap- 
ters (V to XI) discuss the conditions of 
supply and the Board’s activities in 
particular commodity fields as well as 
price problems in each main group. 


A. GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The volume of goods and _ services 
available for civilians during the year 
was on balance slightly larger than in the 
previous year, but there were shortages in 
many sections of the civilian economy. 
Shortages were intensified by the continued ~ 
growth of consumer spending, which in 
many instances more than offset the effect 


In addition, all 


a 


- of increased BrsucHon: Beareity of suit- 


able skilled and able-bodied workers was a 
major restrictive factor in most industries, 


although there was some increase in the 


’ overall supply of labour for civilian produc- 


tion. There were a number of changes in 
particular war programs, resulting in vari- 
ations in the types and quantities of 
materials, plant facilities and labour that 
could be used in the civilian economy. 
Agricultural production exceeded the pre- 
vious year’s level and permitted substanti- 
ally increased exports to our Allies. While 
imports of certain foods increased, there 
was difficulty in securing adequate im- 
ports of textiles. Procurement of supplies 
for the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration and military relief 
began during the year, but has not yet 
become a major drain on civilian supplies. 

Changing Nature of War Requirements .— 
To a large extent war requirements deter- 
mined the nature and quantity of civilian 
supplies. In 1944, war production as a 
whole ceased to expand, but continued 
close to its peak level, total physical 
volume for the year being almost equal 
to the record high of 1943. While there 
was thus no further contraction in the 
civilian economy, there was no substan- 
tial reconversion from war to civilian 
production. There were,* however, a 
number of abrupt changes in particular 
war programs, as a result of battle ex- 
perience and the changing military situa- 
tion, which did have notable repercussions 
on civilian activities. For example, the 
production of ammunition was curtailed 
late in 1943, increased sharply in the 
summer of 1944, and stepped up still 
further at the end of the year. Cutbacks 
took place during the year in the produc- 
tion of cargo ships, small arms and other 
items, but increases occurred in the out- 
put of such items as mechanical trans- 
port, instruments, signals equipment and 
tires. Such fluctuations in various war 
programs meant corresponding changes 
in the types of plant facilities, raw mater- 
ials and labour remaining for civilian 
production. In the first half of the year, 
for example, the civilian supply of tex- 
tiles and footwear increased as a result of 
reduced military requirements. The sup- 
ply of tinplate and blackplate for con- 
tainers increased early in the year, de- 
creased in the summer and _ increased 
again in the fall, with consequent varia- 
tion in the pressure on paperboard and 
glass containers. In some instances tem- 
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porary surpluses of materials or facilities 
made it possible to produce articles pre- 
viously off the market, such as some hard- 
ware items. In other cases, the stepping 
up of a war program made it impossible 
to complete the previously anticipated 
production of household appliances. 

Labour the Basic Problem.—Labour 
shortages were the chief impediment to 
increased civilian prduction. Shortages 
of labour limited production in all indus- 
tries, either directly or through their effect 
on the supply of processed materials. For 
example, the supply of textile yarns and 
fabrics, and the output of malleable 
castings, were restricted through short- 
ages of suitable labour. The restricted 
supply of newsprint, fine paper and paper- 
board was largely traceable to shortages 
of labour for pulpwood cutting in previous 
seasons. 

While the overall supply of labour 
available to the civilian economy was— 
somewhat greater than in the previous 
year, the movement of skilled labour to 
war plants and of strong male labour to 
the armed forces resulted in serious 
shortages of suztable labour in many civil- 
ian industries. Moreover, the frequency of 
unpredictable changes in military re- 
quirements placed an added strain on the 
machinery of manpower allocation, and 
labour momentarily not engaged on war 
production could not always be allocated 
to the most urgently required civilian 
production as readily as might have been 
possible under more stable conditions. 


Demand for Civilian Goods Increased.— 
Though the supply of civilian goods was 
still restricted, consumer spending in- 
creased as a result of increased purchasing 
power, of accumulating deferred needs, and 
of the widespread impression last summer 
and fall that the war was almost over. 
The physical volume of retail sales which 
had been falling slightly from 1941 to 
1943 increased materially in 1944 to a level 
somewhat higher than in 1941. This in- 
creased consumer demand resulted in a 
further depletion of inventories of some 
goods and led to shortages even in some 
cases where production had been increased 
over the 1943 level. 

Changes in Civilian Type Imports and 
Exports.—In addition to the domestic 
factors described above, civilian supplies 
in Canada were influenced by changes in 
the nature and quantity of imports and 
exports. While the total of imports (con- 
sisting largely of war materials from the 


United States) remained at about the same 
level as in the previous year, there were 
significant changes in some of the items 
affecting the civilian economy. For exam- 
ple, a somewhat increased supply of farm 
- implements was obtained from the United 
States. Easier shipping conditions were 
reflected in slightly increased imports of 
tea, coffee, cocoa and other foods. Effective 
August 1, 1944, Schedule 1 of the War 
Exchange Conservation Act was revoked, 
under which the import of a large number 
of articles from non-sterling areas had been 
prohibited. Partly as a result of this re- 
laxation, there was some increase in the 
importation of personal and household 
articles, though the importation of many 
such goods remained strictly limited or 
was still prevented by continued shortages 
in the United States and, in some cases 
was also restricted by the application of 
the price ceiling (see page 36). There 
were serious difficulties in obtaining ade- 
quate imports of textiles; import controls 
were continued for cotton goods in order 
to ensure the best use of Canada’s limited 
allocation from the United States. Short- 
ages of labour and facilities in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, com- 
bined with increased shipments from these 
countries to theatres of war and liberated 
areas, limited the supplies of textiles allo- 
cated to Canada. 

Exports of civilian type articles in 1944 
were influenced by changing shipping 
conditions, high agricultural output, and 
the requirements of newly liberated areas, 
in addition to previous commitments. 
Greatly enlarged exports of foodstuffs to 
Britain and Allied countries were made 
possible by increased production and did 
not seriously infringe on domestic con- 
sumption during the year, except in the 
case of dairy products. Exports of lumber 
were increased above the high levels of 
1943. Shipments of pulpwood, pulp and 
newsprint were maintained at high levels 
and a small quantity of newsprint was 
allocated to newly liberated areas in 
Europe. Farm implements and _ other 
machinery were exported in substantially 
increased quantities. Mutual Aid ship- 
ments of underwear, battledress, blankets, 
etc., to the United Kingdom were higher 
than in the previous year but consisted 
in part of articles manufactured in 1943. 
Procurement of relief supplies began during 
the year but shipments of these were still 
small in relation to total exports. 
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Net Effect on Canadian Civilian Supply— 
The greatest improvement in civilian — 
supply was in agricultural production 
which was substantially larger than in 
1943. Though hog marketings have been 
declining in recent months, the total for 
1944 was notably larger than in 1943. 
Cattle marketings, egg production, and the 
crops of fruits and vegetables all showed 


significant increases, thus greatly facili- . 


tating price control and distribution. 
Milk production was slightly above the 
1943 level, but its increased use as fluid 
milk and for cheese accentuated the rela- 
tive shortage of butter. 

Various textile articles for civilian 
purposes were in short supply since in- 
creased demand, decreasing labour ‘effi- 
ciency and the difficulty of procuring 
adequate supplies from abroad more than 
offset the beneficial effect of the overall 
increase in the civilian labour force re- 
sulting from military cutbacks. Employ- 
ment in the production of processed foods 
and some other non-durable lines in- 
creased, but was barely sufficient to meet 
the manpower needs of packing houses, 
canneries, flour mills, etc., resulting from 
the record marketings of farm products. 
Shortages of labour held up the produc- 


tion of household appliances and other 


metal articles as well as of building ma- 
terials, and serious shortages of many such 
articles continued during the year. 


B. ACTIVITIES OF THE BOARD 


The Board’s activities during the year 
reflected these general conditions. In 
view of the continued and, in some cases 
intensified shortages of civilian goods, the 
Board had to take active measures to see 
that an adequate supply of essentials was 
produced. The production of certain 
articles of clothing was directed, a few 
household appliances were ‘‘programed”’ 
and specific measures were continued to 
assure the largest feasible output of farm 
implements consistent with war needs. 
Scarce materials were allocated between 
different manufacturers and different uses 
to ensure sufficient supplies for essential 
production. 

The Board kept the Wartime Industries 
Control Board informed as to certain 
types of civilian requirements for parti- 
cular metals in short supply and, through © 
the Interdepartmental Labour Priorities 
Committee, advised National Selective 
Service regarding labour requirements of 
civilian industry, requesting assistance 
when it was urgently needed to sustain 


essential output. In addition the Board 
advised manufacturers and, in conjunc- 
tion with:the Department of Labour, 
recommended the establishment of a 
number of subsidized training schools, 
with a view to improving the use of ex- 
isting manpower and decreasing labour 
turnover. The Board also reported on 
domestic food requirements to the Food 
Requirements Committee, and kept the 
Department of Agriculture informed on 
relevant food problems both through this 
Committee and directly. 


The problem of obtaining necessary 
materials from abroad remained a very 
important one and necessitated a variety 
of complicated negotiations. Such ne- 
gotiations were usually with the Combined 
Boards or the appropriate United States 
or United Kingdom production authorities 
and covered a wide range of goods, in- 
cluding textiles, hides, foodstuffs, and 
various metal products, and component 
parts required for Canadian production 
of finished articles.* 


The policy of directing the production 
of certain articles of clothing, begun in 
1943, was extended during 1944 (see pages 
29-30). Planned production of parti- 
cular clothing items was necessitated by 
shortages resulting from the scarcity of 
suitable labour, difficulty in obtaining 
imports, and the high and increasing con- 
sumer demand. In directing such produc- 
tion the Board stated the total output 
required and through the administrator 
concerned allocated this total between the 
different manufacturers. Arrangements 
were also made for priority for materials 
and frequently for labour, in the latter 
case through National Selective . Ser- 
vice. Production planning of a somewhat 
less formal type was necessary in certain 
other spheres, such as household appli- 
ances, where production had been small 
or lacking for some time and deferred 
needs both for replacements and new 
households had accumulated. In a few 
such cases, a limited production was 
authorized and steps were taken to obtain 
the materials through the Wartime In- 
dustries Control Board, either in the 
form of an authorized program or on the 
understanding from that Board that the 
planned production was not out of line 
with the existing supply position. Ac- 
tually, as noted above, increased war 
requirements did interfere with the ful- 
filment of such programs. 


* See W.P.T.B. Report Apr.—Dec. 1943, pp. 10-11. 
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Measures to allocate scarce materials 
and supplies were extended during the 
year, though a variety of restrictions and 
prohibitions concerning the manufacture 
of specified articles were revoked. The 
establishment of quotas and priorities for 
the distribution of materials was a more 
effective and flexible type of control than 
the restriction of non-essential end pro- 
ducts, and flexibility was of great import- 
ance in a period characterized by frequent 
changes in the types and quantities of 
materials that could be used for civilian 
production. For example, quotas and 
priorities for manufacturers using paper- 
board (such as firms making paper con- 
tainers) were established during the year, 
based partly on the user’s consumption 
in a base year and partly on the need for 
his particular kind of production. These 
quotas were varied in accordance with 
changes in available supplies, and their 
development made it possible to do with- 
out various restrictions on particular 
paperboard products and at the same time 
to assure essential production (see pages 
33-4). Another example of this type of con- 
trol was the controlled allocation to users 
of all types of containers and packing cases, 
following a shortage of containers early 
in 1944. Control was extended to all types 
of containers, since metal, glass, paper- 
board and wooden containers can be 
substituted for one another to a high 
degree. After the outbreak of war in the 
Pacific, glass and paperboard containers 
were substituted for metal cans in many 
uses. During the early part of 1944, 
however, shortages of paperboard (see 
page 33) and of glass developed, together 
with some easing in the supply of steel 
sheet (see page 37). The Board therefore 
permitted a return to the use of metal cans 
in a few instances, while tightening the 
control over paperboard containers. By 
the fall of 1944 the supply of paper and 
glass containers had improved, and quota 
restrictions on sales of glass containers 
were lifted. 

As noted above, a number of orders 
restricting or prohibiting the manufacture 
of specific articles were revoked during the 
year. These orders had been issued during 
the period of extreme urgency just after 
Pearl Harbour and, at the suggestion of 
the United States authorities, closely 
paralleled restrictions in that country. 
As a measure of co-operation with the 
United States and at a very critical time, 
they were necessary, but as time went on 


they proved to be an inflexible form of 
control. Thus, when war production 
levelled off, they tended to prevent manu- 
facturers from making use of the surpluses 
of materials and facilities resulting from 
changes in war programs and uncertainty 
regarding their duration obstructed plan- 
ning for reconversion. Their removal did 
not open the way to diversion of materials 
from war and essential civilian production 
because of the direct controls exercised 
over materials by this Board and by the 
Wartime Industries Control Board. (For 
a fuller description of the revocation of 
such orders see page 37). 


C. RELAXATION OF CONTROL OVER 
COMMENCEMENT OF NEw BUSINESSES 


In accordance with the policy of re- 
voking or relaxing all restrictive measures 
as soon as feasible, the controls formerly 
applicable to the commencement or ex- 
pansion of business enterprises were very 
greatly relaxed in May, 1944. This order 
amended Board Order No. 284 which had 
continued restrictions first imposed in 
November, 1942. The effect of Board 
Order No. 284 had been to _ prohibit, 
except under special permit, the commence- 
ment of new businesses, changes in the 
ownership of business, the nature of 
business or in the kind of goods handled 
by a business, and increases in floor space. 
These measures were taken in 1942 be- 
cause of the critical shortages of man- 
power, materials and industrial facilities 
at the time. Also, by restricting the ex- 
pansion of new business, the distribution 
of scarce goods to existing businesses 
could be handled more equitably. 

However, by May, 1944, a number of 
considerations had arisen which made it 
possible and desirable to relax this con- 
trol. There was some indication that 
increased supplies of materials would be 
released for civilian uses, which would 
make possible a small expansion of civilian 
production and of the number of distri- 
butive outlets. Where supplies were still 
short, Board techniques for controlling 
the distribution of goods in short supply 
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had been developed to the point where it 


seemed unlikely that new businesses 


would be able to procure supplies at the - 


expense of established businesses. At the | 


same time, existing restrictions on new 
businesses had become particularly diffi- 


cult to administer, since they placed rigid 
obstacles in the way of establishing a new 


business and put the Board in the position 
either of refusing all applications or of. 


discriminating between one type of new © 


business and another, 


applicant and another. In these circum- 


or between one 


stances the Board’s decisions would have 


had a significant bearing on future em- 
ployment opportunities. Decisions , of 
this kind were becoming particularly 


difficult in view of the increased number of _ 


applications coming forward from ex- 
servicemen. 

With these considerations in mind the 
new Board Order No. 400 eliminated some 
of the provisions of Board Order No. 284 
and relaxed others. Thus, permits are 
no longer required for a change in the 


ownership of an existing business, or for 


the acquisition of additional floor space. 
On the other hand, a permit is still re- 
quired for the commencement of a new 
business, for changes in the nature of 
business carried on, and for changes in 
the kind of goods or services provided by 
any. business. However, reflecting the 
change in policy, such permits have been 
granted quite freely under this order, the 
only occasions for refusal‘ arising where 
the applicant will require a quota or 
ration of some commodity under strict 
distribution control (e.g. sugar) or where 
production of the article to be manufac- 
tured is prohibited under the wartime 
regulations. Since goods which are in 
short supply continue to be distributed in 
accordance with the pattern of distribu- 
tion in 1941, new enterprises (e.g. retail 
stores) are not entitled to a share of 
many scarce items. New entrants into 
business are advised of this consideration, 
and of their obligations with respect to 


the price ceiling, when the permit) is 7) 


issued. 


IV. DISTRIBUTION 


The pressure of war production and the 
high level of consumer demand, outlined 
above, continued during 1944 to produce 
shortages of consumer goods necessitating 
special steps by the Board to ensure equita- 


‘ 


ble distribution of supplies to wholesalers, 
retailers and to the public. In the Board’s 
last report* an outline was given of the 


alternatives open to the Board in dealing» 


* W.P.T.B. Report, Apr.-Dec. 19438, pp. 13-18. 
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with the problems of distribution and of 

the principles governing their use. The 
policy of equitable distribution, by which 
/is meant, briefly, the allocation of goods 
in‘ short supply by manufacturers and 
wholesalers to customers in proportion to 
sales in 1941, has worked fairly well in 
distributing to retailers a wide variety 
of scarce goods, and consequently in 
affording consumers a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of filling their requirements. 


A. ATTITUDE Towarps RATIONING 


It is recognized that, in the case of a 
sustained shortage of a necessity for 
which no satisfactory substitute exists, 
equitable distribution to retailers may 
not be sufficient and that some more 
developed and specific form of distributive 
control may be necessary. Permit ration- 
ing may be appropriate for goods which 
are essential to certain groups or which 
are purchased infrequently—for example, 
farm machinery. Coupon rationing on 
an equal per capita basis is useful where 
the commodity is in general use and pur- 
chased frequently at fairly regular inter- 
vals—butter, sugar, etc. Another kind of 
coupon rationing in the form of group 
rationing, for preserves or meats, enables 
consumers to exercise some freedom of 
choice among a variety of similar com- 
modities. 

The general policy has been, however, 
not to introduce rationing unless it is the 
only and appropriate solution, because of 
the additional use of manpower which is 
required, and because of the administra- 
tive burden on the Board’s limited staff, 
on the banks handling the coupon banking 
plan, and particularly on manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. The limited 
and relatively simple range of rationing 
now in effect involves the services of 
about 680 persons in the Ration Adminis- 
tration and 6,000 in the voluntary local 
ration boards, as well as a large volume of 
time-consuming work on the part of the 
distributive trades. 

In some cases it is possible to avoid the 
burden of rationing by other devices 
which improve distribution to consumers. 
An example of this was the controlled 
distribution of the 1943 pack of canned 
vegetables, where an elaboration of the 
equitable distribution policy assured a 
supply to certain essential priority users 
and spread the balance uniformly over 
the year for the benefit of consumers who 
obtained their supplies at retail. The 
1944 pack of canned vegetables was much 
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larger and control over distribution is 
now limited to the equitable distribution 
policy, supplemented by a simplified 


system of assuring supplies to priority 


users. 


One of the most troublesome questions 
of distribution during the year came in 
the field of apparel. Shortages of women’s 
rayon hosiery developed in the late 
autumn of 1944 and there was some public 
demand that it should be rationed. How- 
ever, the Board did not consider that 
rationing was the appropriate solution. 
Production directives introduced in Oc- 
tober resulted in a considerably increased 
supply of hosiery, and as the increased 
demand was considered to be partly 
associated with the onset of colder wea- 
ther and the heavy buying at the Christ- 
mas season, it was hoped that the shortage 
would be only temporary. Genuine dis- 
comfort was seldom involved because of 
the continued availability of a moderate 
supply of other types of hosiery, even 
though these were frequently regarded 
as less desirable by consumers. Reluct- 
ance of the Board to ration hosiery further 
reflected the fact that equal sharing of 
hosiery supplies by the women of Canada 
would not result in fair distribution since 
needs vary considerably as between town 
and country and between housewives and 
one kind of worker and another. It also 
reflected concern that some members of 
the public might regard such action as an 
indication that rationing might be later 
extended to other garments, and that 
they might, therefore, indulge in unneces- 
sary purchases of essential garments now 
in sufficient supply, thus depleting stocks 
to a point where an actual extension of 
rationing might become unavoidable. The 
extension of rationing to more than one 
or two articles of clothing would necessi- 
tate a points system far more complicated | 
than anything yet introduced, with con- 
trols over raw materials and products at 
every stage of the manufacturing and 
distributive process. The burden on the 
manufacturing and distributive systems, 
it was considered, would prove extremely 
heavy at a time of severe labour shortage, 
not to mention the additional strain on 
the Board’s already hard pressed or- 
ganization. And finally, as experience in 
other countries so clearly shows, such a 
coupon rationing system would still mean 
that the early shoppers and those with 
time to shop around would get the better 
choice, while those with limited time 


would have to take second choice and for 
some items might not be able to get all 
they needed. 


B. Coupon RATIONING 


F Rationing of meat was inaugurated in 
1943 both because of developing shortages 
and because it was necessary to set a 
limit upon what was consumed in Canada 
in order to make the maximum quantity 
available for the United Kingdom. Heavy 
marketing of livestock, combined with a 
shortage of storage and. shipping, led to 
suspension of meat rationing on March 
1, 1944. While record production of live- 
stock made it possible to continue suspen- 
sion throughout the year, the machinery 
for rationing is being retained for prompt 
re-introduction if necessary. The ration 
was liberal, and available statistics indi- 
cate that its suspension has not greatly 
increased meat consumption. 

Owing to improved shipping conditions, 
the tea and coffee ration was increased by 
40 per cent on May 1, each coupon being 
made good for either four ounces of tea 
or 16 ounces of coffee and two coupons 
becoming valid each month. The con- 
tinued favourable outlook and the sub- 
stantial stock position led to the termina- 
tion of rationing on September 19, 1944. 
Limitations on the serving of tea and 
coffee by restaurants were cancelled, but 
because of the tight cream and _ sugar 
supply, regulations as to servings of 
cream and sugar remained in force. When 
rationing began, in 1942, the consumption 
of tea dropped off severely and of coffee 
only slightly, but since rationing was 
lifted, the consumption of tea has in- 
creased at an equal rate to that of coffee. 
By the end of the year the monthly con- 
sumption of tea had about reached the 
1939-41 level, but the consumption of 
coffee was considerably higher than that 
average. 

Because of the shortage of butter the 
validity of one coupon was postponed in 
March, 1944. However, with production 
still lagging in the peak period (the 
summer) it was not feasible to continue 
the full 8 ounce ration and it was found 
necessary to reduce the ration for the 
last seven months of the year by post- 
poning the validity of one coupon every 
eight weeks, bringing the ration to about 
7 ounces a week. In December, it was 
announced that one coupon would be 
postponed every four weeks during the 
first part of 1945, making an overall 
ration of about 6 ounces per week. 
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The sugar supply situation remained 
tight throughout the year, but no change 
was made either in the half pound ration 
allowed to ration book holders or in 
allocations to industrial users. In De- 
cember, 1944, it was announced that for 
the first quarter of 1945 industrial users 
(with some exceptions) and restaurants, 
etc., would be cut from 80 per cent to 
70 per cent of their 1941 usage. The 
ration to consumers will also be reduced 
during 1945 by making two coupons come 
due each calendar month instead of every 
four weeks. 
ration was very much simplified. Instead 
of the 1943 scheme by which householders 
made special application to their local 
ration boards, every ration book holder 
was given the right to buy 10 pounds of 
sugar for canning with specially desig- 
nated coupons, five of which became valid 
on May 25 and the other five on July 6. 
This scheme was much more satisfactory 
than the method used in 1943, and virtu- 
ally every household used all its coupons 
for sugar; the option of exchanging them 
for preserves coupons was exercised only 
by a trifling number. The same amount 
of canning sugar will be provided in 1945 
as in 1944, but, instead of using special 
coupons, additional preserves coupons will 
become valid during the various home 
canning seasons. At a value of one-half 
pound per coupon these will provide a 
total of 10 pounds of home canning sugar 
per ration book holder, with the alterna- 
tive of using the coupons to buy preserves. 

A number of changes were made in the 
preserves ration during the year. In 
February, improved» supply conditions 
made it possible for the Board to double 
virtually all the products on the preserves 
ration though not the sugar alternative 
which remained unchanged. The coupon 
value of jam, jelly, marmalade, molasses 
and canned fruit was doubled. In order 
to facilitate arrangements between the 
primary producer of maple syrup and the 
purchaser who normally buys in quantity 
and direct from the producer during the 
production season, one coupon was good 
for 40 ounces of syrup between February 
3 and May 31, after which the coupon 
value was reduced to 24 ounces. Other 
minor adjustments were made, but the 
sugar alternate was left at one-half a 
pound per coupon. A large number of 
households used this alternative to obtain 
additional sugar, especially in rural areas. 


The 1944 canning sugar ~ 


_ There has been some question as to 
why the preserves ration, especially for 
-honey and maple syrup, should be contin- 
ued in its present form. An initial reason 
for including a variety of preserves in the 
group ration was that, at the time, many 
of the products were too scarce to be 
rationed separately. Further, the inclu- 
sion of many products made it possible to 
allow for differences in tastes and pur- 
chasing habits—for example, the place 
of molasses in the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec is filled by corn or cane syrup 
in the West; in the Prairie Provinces jam 
is a much more important product than 
in other parts of the Dominion, particu- 
larly in rural areas; maple syrup is pur- 
chased in quantity only in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, and parts of Ontario. To 
take one or two products off the ration 
would have immediately put pressure on 
those still rationed and would have led to 
inequalities between regions and between 
urban and rural areas. In effect, the 
present system appears to be “‘in balance’, 
and gives housewives across the Dominion 
the best opportunity of satisfying the 
particular tastes of their households. 

To control the distribution of evaporated 
muk, a priority plan was introduced in 
October, 1943, whereby sales in areas 
with adequate supplies of fresh milk were 
restricted to infants and invalids and the 
extra quantities were allocated to areas 
deficient in fresh milk, with first priority 
given to infants and invalids. Quota 
arrangements were made for hospitals 
and other essential users in all areas. This 
method of distribution conserved stocks 
of evaporated milk to such an extent that 
in June, 1944, it was possible to remove 
the controls in all areas deficient in fresh 
milk. A further relaxation was announced, 
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effective February 1, 1945, whereby all 
restrictions were lifted in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 

The food rationing regulations were 
reviewed during 1944 with a view to 
clarifying the provisions and facilitating 
enforcement. Revised regulations were 
issued in December, and while they in- 
volve no change in Board policy they will 
enable the Board to keep a more effective 
control over available supplies. 


C. Permit RATIONING 


Permit rationing, as mentioned above, 
is used to control the distribution of goods 
that are essential to certain groups in the 
community or are purchased infrequently, 
and has been applied chiefly to durable 
goods. In the case of electric stoves, the 
supply position in 1944, though far from 
plentiful, improved enough to dispense 
with permit requirements, and rationing 
was discontinued in March. Hot air 
furnaces were subject to permit control 
for a period of six months, from July 
until December, 1944, after which the 
permit system was removed. 

During the year small arms ammuni- 
tion, which had been previously reserved 
for essential users, was made available 
in small quantities for hunting. 

As a result of the expanded production 
program for farm machinery (see page 25) 
seven items were removed from rationing. 
Some kinds of farm equipment are not 
rationed including metal and wood pumps, 
irrigation and drainage equipment, harrow 
sections and cream separators. Rationing 
of other types of farm machinery and 
equipment will be continued until supply 
is more in line with demand, so as to 
ensure delivery of available machinery to 
farmers most urgently in need of it. 


V. FOODS 


During 1944 the general food supply 
was better than in 1943, although short- 
ages continued in certain important pro- 
ducts, notably butter, sugar and canned 
fruits, and though there were a number of 
indications that supplies were becoming 
less plentiful as the year drew to a close. 
~ None-the-less, the improvement in 1944 
was such that the Board was able to re- 
move some of the more troublesome dis- 
tribution controls such as meat rationing, 
tea and coffee rationing and the strict 
allocation of canned vegetables. Plenti- 
ful supplies also reduced pressure on 


prices, and the general level of retail food 
prices actually showed a slight decline 
over the year, the official food index de- 
creasing by about one per cent from 
January 1, 1944, to January 1, 1945. 

A larger volume of imports has been 
available in a limited number of cases 
but by far the most important factor in 
the improved food supply position has 
been the tremendous increase in produc- 
tion on Canadian farms. Over 1,350,000 
cattle were slaughtered in inspected plants 
during 1944, compared to about 1,020,000 
in 1943. Hog marketings were 8,850,000 
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in 1944 compared with 7,035,000 in 1943, 
an increase of 23 per cent. Egg produc- 
tion was up 12 per cent, apple production 
was up 22 per cent, potato production 
was up 10 per cent over 1943. These 
figures are even more remarkable when 
it is remembered that 1943 itself was a 
year of unusually high output. 

Under these conditions, pressures on 
the various ceilings were not so severe, 
and for many products there were periods 
when the market fluctuated freely below 
the ceiling. During the year, the Board 
further consolidated and standardized its 
existing regulations. 

In the field of food pricing probably the 
most significant development was the 
consolidation of the retail provisions of 
all food orders into a single document 
which was issued early in November un- 
der the title “Item Index’. The Item 
Index lists the order number and sum- 
marizes the retail provisions of all food 
orders. It also lists the items which are 
exempt from ceiling regulations. Items 
which are not mentioned on the Item 
Index are those on which each individual 
seller continues to be held to his own basic 
period ceilings. This consolidation was 
issued primarily for the convenience of 
retailers and made no fundamental change 
in the method of calculating any indivi- 
dual ceiling. It was, however, accom- 
panied by a reference table which is used 
to determine in cents per unit the maxi- 
mum margin which any retailer may take 
on any product. This table removes the 
need for retailers to perform the some- 
times involved calculation entailed in de- 
termining margins expressed as_ per- 
centages of selling price. 


A. MEatTs 


Marketings of livestock were at un- 
precedentedly high levels throughout the 
year and it was possible to ship record 
quantities of pork to the United King- 
dom, as well as to ship to that country 
for the first time large quantities of beef, 
while meeting requirements of the armed 
forces and filling all essential civilian 
demands. Serious congestion in storage 
space and in facilities for overseas ship- 
ments and extraordinarily heavy slaugh- 
terings of cattle and hogs resulted in the 
suspension of meat rationing on March 
1, 1944. It was made clear, however, that 
rationing was merely suspended and 
would be resumed as soon as it was 
needed to maintain the necessary flow of 
meat to cover urgent and essential over- 
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seas requirements. Storage and shipping 


ceased to be serious bottlenecks in the 


overseas movements and a steady in- 
crease in slaughterings made it possible 
throughout the remainder of 1944 to con- 
tinue the suspension of rationing and at 
the same time to fill or exceed all overseas 
commitments. Price ceilings of meat 
have been changed very little except for 
the elimination of the seasonal adjust- 
ment in lamb. 

During the year, the ceiling price for 
carcass beef remained unchanged and the 
floor prices established by the Meat 
Board were adjusted in an effort to en- | 
courage production of well-finished cattle. — 
Throughout the year, prices of good beef 
remained close to the ceiling although 
lower qualities dropped below it in many 
areas during the fall months. Veal and 
pork carcass ceilings also remained un-— 
changed except for an increase of one- 
half cent per pound for pork sold on 
Vancouver Island and in the major 
British Columbia cities. This increase 
was designed to cover fully the cost of 
shipping live hogs to Vancouver from 
Calgary and Edmonton. 


A new simplified price structure for 
lamb and mutton was announced in De- 
cember, 1943, and was made effective by 
a series of orders in the first seven months | 
of 1944. The final result of these orders 
was to establish a single year-round 
ceiling for all lamb except spring lamb 
during the period January 1 to July 15. 
This replaced a system which had pro- 
vided different prices for fresh and frozen 
lamb and had allowed month by month 
seasonal adjustments. The market fluc- 
tuates below the ceiling in the fall 
months of heavy production although 
there is no formal seasonal reduction. 
Since the consolidated order was intro- 
duced lamb prices have on the whole © 
averaged somewhat above 1943 prices, 
though the extremely high price which 
lamb reached in July and August of that 
year did not occur in 1944. 


While the overall price ceiling for meats 
was held almost completely unchanged 
during the year it was found necessary 
to make material adjustments in the 
prices of individual cuts of beef and pork. 
Over a period of months consumers had 
shifted their demand to the more popular 
steaks and roasts of beef and towards legs 


of lamb, pork loins and the various types _ 


of ham. Retailers began to have difficulty 


in moving the boiling and stewing cuts, — 


and the shoulder cuts of pork. In an 
effort to encourage consumption of these 
_ cuts, whose food value is excellent, the 
Board reduced their prices and compen- 
sated the retailers by allowing higher 
ceilings for the more popular cuts. The 
overall effect was to leave the total price 
of a carcass of beef, lamb or pork un- 
changed except for the adjustments in 
lamb mentioned in the previous para- 
graph. This new pricing structure was 
introduced early in June for beef, and 
early in July for lamb. The pork adjust- 
ment was not made until October. 

Miscellaneous Meat Products.—Kosher- 
ing charges have always been added to 
cost in calculating ceiling prices for Kosh- 
er meats. In April an order established 
for Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 
specific individual ceilings for each cut of 
beef ordinarily handled by the Kosher 
trade. In other areas, however, and for 
Kosher lamb and veal in all areas, the 
retailer is required to limit his retail 
ceilings so that the total received for the 
meat does not exceed the sum of the 
wholesale ceiling for non-Kosher meat 
plus Koshering charges, plus a specified 
markup. : 

Standard descriptions were provided 
for sausage, bologna and weiners and 
uniform ceilings were set out for the 
various zones. Fancy meats (hearts, 
livers, etc.) have remained on the same 
ceilings throughout the year and prices 
have shown only minor fluctuations. 
Orders were issued which provided stan- 
dard maximum prices for meats and 
poultry sold to hotels and restaurants. 


B. PoULTRY AND EGGs 


In an effort to secure a better distribu- 
tion of supplies, November and December 
prices for turkeys were raised by one- 
half cent per pound in Eastern Canada 
and were reduced by one-half cent in 
British Columbia. Storage allowances for 
turkeys, geese and ducks were also re- 
‘duced slightly. Except for minor adjust- 
ments in retail prices when the markup 
table was introduced, ceilings for chicken 
and fowl remained identical with those 
established in 1943. Production has been 
heavy, exports have been substantial, and 
during the fall months a considerable 
- volume of poultry sold below the ceiling. 

Eggs have been in very heavy supply 
throughout the year. The price structure 
has been controlled by a ceiling which is 
identical with that of 1943 and a floor 
which is slightly higher than the 1943 
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floor. There is a wide range between floor 
and ceiling, however, and the market has 
fluctuated freely for a substantial part of 
the year. In fact, eggs sold at the ceiling 
for only three or four weeks in October 
and November and during the remainder 
of the year competitive factors kept prices 
at lower levels. 


C. Fish AND FisH PRrRopuctTs 


The removal of meat rationing re- 
strictions produced some reduction in the 
demand for fish and supplies of fish were 
somewhat more plentiful than in 1943 
with the result that the pressure on fish 
price ceilings has been less severe and in 
some cases prices have fluctuated below 
the ceiling. The chief development in 
respect to ceiling prices on fish was a 
consolidation and restatement of existing 
orders. These were combined into five 
main orders covering the following group- 
ings: Atlantic fresh, frozen and smoked 
fish, Pacific fresh, frozen and smoked fish, 
Atlantic canned fish, Pacific canned fish, 
and a markup order controlling distri- 
butors’ margins on any fish the prices of 
which were not specified in the first four 
orders. None of these orders introduced 
any important change in the existing 
structure of ceiling prices but a few vari- 
eties of fish which had previously been 
under basic period ceilings were given 
uniform specified ceilings. 


D. Datry PRODUCTS 


One of the most difficult problems which 
the Board has had to face is the distri- 
bution of limited supplies of certain dairy 
products. In spite of the dry summer, 
milk production in 1944 was. slightly 
above 1943 but the increased consumption 
of dairy products, particularly of fluid 
milk, and the heavy production of cheese 
resulted in a decrease in the output of 
butter. 

The basic considerations in the policy 
with respect to dairy products were out- 
lined in a radio speech by the Chairman 
of the Board on August 31, 1944. In es- 
sence this policy places fluid milk re- 
quirements first; gives high priority to 
cheese for export, and to concentrated milk 
products for essential civilian use, for Red 
Cross prisoner-of-war parcels, and for 
military relief; and as much as possible 
of the remaining supply of milk is chan- 
neled into butter production. Close con- 
trol over sales of ice cream was continued 
and control over sales of fluid cream was 
introduced. Processed cheese production 


was limited to the level of 1943. Evapo- 
rated milk had been placed under a ration- 
ing system in October 1943 (see page 19). 
Even with these controls over other dairy 
products it was not possible to maintain 
the butter ration at the level of 8 ounces 
per person per week and the validity dates 
of ration coupons were postponed from 
time to time. During the greater part of 
the year the butter ration averaged about 
7 ounces a week and in December it was 
necessary to announce that for the first 
few months of 1945 it would be just over 
6 ounces a week (see page 18). 

The structure of consumer price ceilings 
remained fixed on all these products 
during the entire year but Department 
of Agriculture subsidy payments to pro- 
ducers were varied from time to time in 
order to encourage production during the 
months of low seasonal output. 


FE. FLOUR AND BREAD 


Consumer prices of flour and bread 
continue under individual basic period 
ceilings. The price of wheat to the 
farmer has been raised from time to time 
and during 1944 No. 1 Northern was 
accepted by the Wheat Board at $1.25 per 
bushel. This is a very substantial increase 
in the price of wheat since the basic period, 
and to enable the milling companies to 
continue to sell flour at their basic period 
ceilings the mills receive from the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board a subsidy on their 
domestic production equal to the differ- 
ence between the Wheat Board’s selling 
price and the average price paid for wheat 
in the basic period, subject, however, to 
the formula for the limitation of subsidies 
in relation to excess profits. 


F, FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Conditions in 1944 were much more 
favorable than in 1943 for the growing 
of fruits and vegetables. Crops of nearly 
all varieties were considerably in excess 
of 1943 and the result was that more 
fresh fruits and vegetables were available 
both for the ordinary consumer and for 
the commercial canners. 

The major pricing development in 
respect to fresh fruits and vegetables was 
the introduction of an arrangement which 
has come to be known as ‘‘trading under 
the ceiling’. During 1943 ceilings were 
placed on a large number of fresh fruit 
and vegetable items at the grower or 
shipper level, and wholesalers’ ceilings were 
provided by setting percentage margins 
over actual cost. In an attempt to keep 
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retail prices down, the margins specified 
in these orders were made as low as 
feasible. As a result, many wholesalers © 
found themselves in difficulty. From time 
to time they suffered inventory losses 
when the market dropped below the ceiling 
and they were unable to recover these 
losses when the market rose, because they 
were required to calculate their markup 
on the actual cost of the particular com- 
modity rather than on replacement cost. 


A further complication was the fact that 
a wholesaler frequently has several ship-_ 
ments in stock at the same time and that 
these shipments may be identical in all 
respects, but due to market conditions 
several different cost figures apply. The 
addition of markup to actual cost in these 
cases produced varying ceilings for articles 
which were identical in every respect and 
the resulting confusion added to the 
difficulties both for the wholesalers and 
for the Enforcement Administration of the 
Board. 

During 1944, provisions were therefore 
introduced which set out the wholesaler’s 
ceiling by adding a margin to the grower’s 
or shipper’s ceiling rather than to the 
wholesaler’s actual cost. In this way, the 
wholesaler was given a specified ceiling price © 
regardless of the cost of the particular 
shipment. Such a provision was an impor- 
tant simplification of ceiling structures and 
the possibility of a trading profit has the 
effect of encouraging wholesalers to con- 
centrate their sales efforts on any product 
which is temporarily below the ceiling. 
This arrangement also encourages whole- 
salers to buy and hold larger stocks of any 
product which is temporarily low in price, 
either because the merchandise is not 
fully up to standard or because supplies 
are unusually heavy. In this way sur- 
pluses are spread throughout the trade 
instead of concentrating in the hands of 
producers as would be the case if whole- 
salers operated on a day to day basis. It 
was felt that if supplies were so heavy that 
growers could not move their holdings at 
ceiling prices, that fact, in itself, was 
evidence that wholesalers would be under 
strong competitive pressure and would not 
be able to realize the full ceiling on their 
sales. To prevent any abuse of- this 
trading under the ceiling provision, in- — 
dustry committees consisting of two or 
three leading wholesalers and the local 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board foods 
officer were set up in the major centres — 
to enlist the cooperation of the trade. 


These committees were given no enforce- 
ment powers but the trade was definitely 
_ informed that any abuse would lead to 
immediate cancellation of the privilege. 
On the whole the scheme has worked quite 
well and throughout the year it has gradu- 
ally been extended to additional products. 


Another important development has 
been the gradual shift of growers’ ceiling 
prices on these products away from flat 
ceilings in all areas and toward ceilings 
based on the price in the major producing 
area plus transportation. Under the 
original orders the grower’s price was a 
fixed figure and the price delivered to any 
city included the transportation from the 
actual growing area. As a result, nearby 
producers with low delivery costs were 
required to sell at a price which was 
lower than the price which could be 
charged by a producer whose farm was 
located farther away. Under the new 
orders a ceiling price for a given product 
is established in each city and this ceiling 
applies regardless of where the product is 
grown. Nearby growers receive a higher 
return than those who must ship a con- 
siderable distance. This structure of 
ceilings is much simpler to administer 
and is designed to discourage long dis- 
tance shipping when nearby sources of 
supply are available. Potatoes were the 
first product to be placed on this type 
of price structure, and during 1944 onions 
and apples were shifted to it. Cabbage, 
‘carrots, turnips, etc., were, however, con- 
tinued on the old arrangement in view of 
the fact that their output is widely dis- 
persed. 

Strawberries, raspberries, cherries and 
apricots were brought under ceilings for 
the first time during 1944 and all im- 
ported fruits and vegetables not covered 
by domestic ceiling orders were placed 
under markup control early in the year. 
These imported fruits and vegetables are 
given specific percentage margins above 
the price in the United States. Where the 
Office of Price Administration has a speci- 
fied ceiling the Canadian ceiling is based 
on that figure even though the product 
may actually be purchased somewhat 
below the ceiling. Where the Office of 
Price Administration has no_ specific 
ceiling, the Canadian ceiling is the actual 
price in the United States plus markup. 
In other words, ‘“‘trading under the ceiling”’ 
is provided wherever there is a specific 
United States ceiling but not in the 
case of those products which are ex- 
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empt or whose United States ceiling is 
the basic period maximum price of each 
individual seller. 

In the last week of December, it was 
announced that oranges would no longer 
be eligible for import subsidy. The 
orange subsidy was introduced as part of 
the consumer subsidy program in De- 
cember, 1942, at a time when the fresh 
fruit market was rising rapidly and when 
it appeared that the Canadian price for 
oranges might continue upward for an 
indefinite period. It was deemed essen- 
tial to provide adequate supplies of this 
important source of Vitamin ‘“‘C” at 
stable prices and to prevent a further 
increase in consumer living costs. Orange 
prices are now stabilized in the United 
States and reasonably heavy supplies 
are anticipated. Alternative sources of 
Vitamin “C”’ are now available in the 
form of tomato juice and fortified apple 
juice and it is therefore possible to elimin- 
ate a subsidy which has been fairly ex- 
pensive and quite difficult to administer. 


In order to ensure a reasonable supply 
of fresh fruits and vegetables the War- 
time Food Corporation was reorganized 
in the fall of 1943 and was empowered to 
divert supplies from surplus areas to de- 
ficiency areas and to bulk purchase and 
allocate either domestic or foreign fruits 
and vegetables. Arrangements were made 
to cover the cost of any necessary trans- 
portation subsidies or losses on bulk pur- 
chase operations. 


Fortunately the supply of fresh fruits 
and vegetables was reasonably good 
throughout the year and stocks were dis- 
tributed with very little interference with 
normal trading operations. The super- 
vision of payment of import subsidy on 
oranges was transferred from the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
to the Wartime Food Corporation on 
March 1, 1944, and that arrangement was 
continued until the subsidy was cancelled 
as of December 30, 1944. The other major 
activity of the Wartime Food Corpora- 
tion was concerned with a number of local 
shortages of potatoes. In January, as a 
result of severe climatic and other condi- 
tions, potatoes became scarce in several 
parts of Eastern Canada and the Board 
had to undertake the diversion and 
allocation of shipments. In addition, it 
bulk purchased 220 cars of potatoes in 
British Columbia, and another 200 cars 
in the United States. This solved the 
immediate problems of supply during 
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January, February and March and in 
April, with the return of milder weather, 
shortages disappeared and a surplus de- 
veloped in some areas. Considerable 
quantities were then exported and in 
order to make full use of the remaining 
stocks, imports of United States new po- 
tatoes were placed under restriction until 
July 1, 1944. The substantial carryover 
of old potatoes made it possible for the 
Board to avoid the difficulties and expense 
of the subsidy which had been paid on 
new potatoes in 1943. Growers’ ceilings 
for new potatoes in 1944 were the same 
as in 1943 but dealer ceilings were set by 
specified markups above these rather 
than at a lower subsidized level. During 
June, July and August, supplies appeared 
in such volume, however, that the market 
remained considerably below legal ceilings 
in almost all areas. 


G. CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The pack of canned fruits and veget- 
ables was much greater in 1944 than in 
1943. As a result of the increased pro- 
duction it was not necessary either to 
prohibit the sale of these canned goods 
during the summer months as was the 
case in the previous year, or to continue 
in force the regulations which scheduled 
their sale throughout the year. In the 
light of the preceding season’s experience, 
a smaller reserve was held for the armed 
forces and other priority claimants and 
stocks not so required were released for 
civilian sale. 

The price structure for these commodi- 
ties remained essentially the same as in 
1943 and the various subsidies paid by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
by the Department of Agriculture were 
retained with only minor adjustments. 
The Board has, since 1942, paid subsidy 
to canners at fixed rates per unit on 
their sales of canned fruits and vegetables 
and this subsidy was available to the 
industry as a whole. To ensure that 
assistance is provided only to those pro- 
ducers who cannot otherwise continue 
production at ceiling prices without seri- 
ous financial difficulties, the subsidy with 


respect to the 1944 pack was made subject 


to an arrangement for limitation of sub- 


sidy in relation to the net taxable spore 
of the individual recipient. 

Supplies of the items included in the 
preserves ration were generally substanti- 
ally larger last year than in 1943. There 


was, however, no corresponding improve-_ 


ment in the total sugar supply and, be- 
cause of the high sugar content of most 
of the preserves in the ration and of the 


value of the sugar alternative for preserves 


ration coupons in meeting varying consu- 
mer needs for sugar, it was necessary to 
continue this form of rationing. Neverthe- 
less, the Board was able, early in the year, 
to increase the coupon values. A few items 
were removed from the ration, the quan- 
tity of preserves, molasses, honey and 
canned fruits which could be purchased 
for a coupon was doubled, and an even 
larger increase was authorized for maple 
syrup during the producing season in order 
to facilitate arrangements between primary 
producers and those who are accustomed 


to buy their syrup in large quantities. To 


ensure adequate supplies of preserves for 
priority users, early in 1944 a percentage 
of each processor’s stock of jam pulp 
produced in 1943 was set aside for alloca- 
tion by the Board. The same method of 
supplying essential requirements from 
jam pulp produced in 1944 was repeated 
in September, 1944. 

To forestall a possible deficiency in the 
supply of vitamin “‘C”’ during the winter 
and spring, about 700,000 cases of canned 
grapefruit juice were bulk purchased. 
Although it was authorized for sale at 
prices higher than those prevailing in 
the basic period, the transaction involved 
a considerable trading loss to the Corpora- 
tion. For 1945 the quantity so purchased 
and subsidized will be reduced to about 
400,000 cases in consequence of the addi- 
tional vitamin ‘“C’’ made available 
through the increased pack of canned 
tomatoes and tomato juice and the pro- 
cessing, for the first time for civilian 
use, of apple juice fortified with vitamin 
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VI. FARM EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Requirements for farm machinery, feeds 
and other agricultural supplies were 
heavier in 1944 than in the previous year, 
reflecting the needs of Canada’s expanded 


food production as well as those of export 
markets. At the same time, production 
of implements, feeds and fertilizers in- 


creased and, although demands for most — 


~ 


of these items still exceeded supply, the 


position improved materially over the 
past. year. 


A. FARM MACHINERY 


The difficulty of harvesting larger crops 
at a time of acute labour shortage in- 
creased domestic requirements for ma- 
chinery. In addition, greater export re- 
quirements for farm implements had to 
be met. In order to obtain additional 
supplies the Board, in consultation with 
the Wartime Industries Control Board 
and with the War Production Board in 
the United States, enlarged the produc- 
tion. program for the 1944-45 season 
(July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945). Production 


- and import quotas for many articles were 


set significantly higher than in 1943-44 
and formal restrictions over the manufac- 
ture and import of repair parts were re- 
moved. The new quotas were designed 
to raise the production of implements to 
approximately 100 per cent of the output 
in 1941, compared with about 80 per 
cent in the previous season, and particular 
emphasis was given to the production of 
the more urgently needed types. 

In addition to this program, plans were 
made for the production of 20,500 tons 
of farm machinery in 1944-45 for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. Despite this new export 
production, and the continuation of ex- 
ports to traditional markets, only about 
30 per cent of Canada’s total output of 
farm machinery will be exported. Prior 
to the war, the proportion was over 
40 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the high priority given 
to the production of farm implements, the 
quotas for some implements have not 
been fully met because of shortages of 
materials, component parts and labour. 
The shortage of malleable castings, agri- 
cultural discs and similar items consti- 
tuted the major bottleneck in farm 
machinery production. Rationing of farm 
machinery was continued throughout 
1944 though it was possible to remove 
several items in better supply from the 
ration (see page 19). Special provision was 
made to meet the needs of returned ser- 
vicemen established on farms under the 
Veterans’ Land Act. 

In the Budget Speech on June 26, 1944, 
the Minister of Finance announced that 
the government would remove the War 
Exchange Tax and customs duties on all 
imported agricultural implements and 
complete repair parts in order “‘to give 
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concrete evidence of the direction which 
it is endeavouring to follow in the for- 
mulation of postwar commercial policy” 
and also ‘‘to give to agriculture assurance 
in respect of some of the conditions 
under which it may expect to operate 
after the war’’. The Board, under direc- 
tion from the Government, took action 
to see that the practical benefit of such 
reduced costs would be passed on to the 
farmer by requiring importers and dealers 
to reduce their prices by an equivalent 
amount, except in the case of parts im- 
ported for further manufacture. Prices 
of complete farm equipment imported 
after June 26 were to be reduced immedi- 
ately and prices for repair parts, no matter 
when imported, were to be reduced on 
October 1. A three months’ leeway was 
allowed in the case of repair parts, be- 
cause importers and dealers in antici- 
pation of harvest requirements had accu- 
mulated substantial stocks of repair parts 
on which the duty and war exchange tax 
had already been paid. 

For some time manufacturers of farm 
machinery had been subject to a ‘‘squeeze”’ 
resulting from rising costs and diminishing 
war contracts. A measure of relief was 
provided by the Government’s decision to 
remove the War Exchange Tax on a wide 
range of materials and component parts 
when imported by a manufacturer for use 
in the production of farm implements. 
This step was designed to avoid subsidy 
payments and was also announced in the 
Budget to be retroactive to April 1, 1944. 


B. FEEDS 


The supply of processed feeds, parti- 
cularly protein feeds, improved consider- 
ably during 1944, though not in all cases 
sufficiently to meet all demands. Pro- 
duction of millfeeds (by-products of flour 
production) increased. Animal protein 
was in much better supply, and the Board 
permitted manufacturers of commercial 
mixed feeds to increase the protein con- 
tent in cases where it had been below 
desirable levels. The domestic subsidy on 
fishmeal was cancelled on July 1, 1944, 
as its purpose had been to encourage 
maximum production of fishmeal at a 
time when other protein feeds were 
scarce. It was also possible for the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
to discontinue bulk purchases of such 
feeds as oilcake meals and fishmeals. 

The 1944 crop of hay and other fodders 
in the Central and Eastern Provinces was 
below average as a result of the dry sum- 


mer, and dairy farmers and _ livestock 
producers were experiencing considerable 
difficulty in obtaining adequate supplies. 
Hay prices began to rise rapidly, thus 
endangering the supply and the price 
ceiling structure of beef and dairy pro- 
ducts. The Board therefore set ceiling 
prices in November, 1944, on all hay 
grown and sold in the Central or Eastern 
Provinces. These prices are in line with 
the ceilings fixed in 1943 for hay in the 
Prairie Provinces. At the same time, 
in order to assure supplies for essential 
domestic uses, the export of hay was 
placed under export permit control. 


C. FERTILIZERS AND PESTICIDES 


With increased agricultural production 
Canadian requirements of fertilizers were 
greater in 1944 than in the previous year 
and increased supplies were obtained 
from domestic and foreign sources. Im- 
ports into Canada are subject to inter- 
national allocation by a committee re- 
sponsible to the Combined Food Board 
and the Combined Raw Materials Board, 
as are exports from Canada which, for 
some materials and from some regions, 
are now very substantial. Domestic 
usage of fertilizer increased from 500,000 
tons in 1943 to 560,000 tons in 1944. 

Imports of fertilizers included phos- 
phate rock, superphosphate (to supple- 
ment domestic production), potash and 
a small tonnage of nitrate of soda. Some 
of these fertilizer materials were bulk 
purchased by the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation. Domestic and 
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import subsidies on fertilizer materials 
to equalize the laid-down costs were paid 


as in previous years with minor modifi- 


cations designed to reduce subsidy pay- 
ments. one 
The demand for pesticides also in- 
creased considerably. Under an arrange- 
ment made with the War Production 
Board in the United States increased 
supplies of arsenical poison were obtained 
from that country. The Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation subsidized the 
import of a supply of nux vomica from 
India from which sufficient strychnine was 
abstracted to meet current needs. As in 
previous years, a supply of nicotine sul- 
phate was bulk purchased, but the major- 
ity of bulk purchases of pesticides was 
discontinued at the end of the year. 


D. BINDERTWINE 


As in the previous year, there were a 
number of difficulties in obtaining suitable 
materials for the manufacture of binder- 
twine. Sufficient Mexican sisal, used as a 
substitute for the African sisal fibre, was 
not available*, and a certain amount of 
jute was obtained in order to extend the 
supply. Arrangements have now been 
made to release African sisal for the manu- 
facture of bindertwine. A supply of this 
fibre, which had previously been diverted 
to rope-making, is being released by the 
substitution of hemp obtained by bulk 
purchase from the United States, though 
this latter transaction involves a consider- 
able trading loss to the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation. 


VII. TEXTILES AND LEATHER 


Adverse influences which affected tex- 
tile supplies in 1943 were again evident in 
1944 and gathered force as the year ad- 
vanced. Throughout the world, war de- 
mands for manpower brought a deteri- 
oration in both the size and quality of 
the labour force engaged in textile pro- 
duction with a consequent decline in 
output. Military requirements of the 
United Nations for textiles remained high, 
and the residue left for civilians was in 
most countries quite inadequate to meet 
their demands. 

Canada shared these difficulties both 
directly through impaired output in her 
own textile industry and _ indirectly 
through difficulties in obtaining her im- 
port requirements from the United King- 
dom and the United States. These two 


countries found it necessary to restrict 
the flow of yarns and fabrics to Canada 
in 1944 not only because of their domestic 
production problems but also because of 
the urgent requirements of other deficit 
areas and the potential relief require- 
ments in Europe, Africa and the East. 
The allocation and priority systems in 
the United States and the United King- 
dom facilitated Canadian procurement 
of the supplies which they could spare 
from their restricted production, but 
these imports, together with domestic 
production, were insufficient to meet 
Canadian war requirements, to provide 


modest exports to areas dependent on 


Canada, and to meet a strong civilian 


* W.P.T.B. Report, Apr.-Dec. 1948, p. 27. 
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demand, with the result that some further 
inroads were made on inventories. 


In the international sphere, the Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board 
continued its efforts in co-ordinating the 
free world’s textile production and dis- 
tribution. Canada co-operated fully al- 
- though, as a country with a relatively 
small textile industry and therefore de- 
pendent on foreign supplies, the Canadian 
contribution was largely limited to mea- 
sures designed to economize in the use of 
existing supplies. 

In the domestic sphere, the National 
Textile and Leather Requirements Com- 
mittee, whose chairman is the chairman 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
continued to co-ordinate the requirements 
of the armed services, of the civilian 
economy, and of those foreign areas de- 
pendent on Canada. Direct war require- 
ments were substantially less than those 
of the previous year, and were for fabrics 
and garments whose production impinged 
only moderately on the overall supply. 
_ Consequently, war requirements seriously 
_ vaffected the production of essential civi- 
lian requirements in only a few cases, 
which the Committee was able to resolve 
satisfactorily. 

To offset, in part, the inadequate sup- 
plies from abroad and to obtain the maxi- 
mum possible production from the Cana- 
dian textile industry, the Board brought 
to the attention of National Selective 
Service the urgent need for higher labour 
priorities to retain and increase the labour 
forces of the mills and factories. Though 
National Selective Service provided la- 
bour assistance where it was urgently 
needed, the requirements of labour for 
war and other essential purposes were so 
great and the pull from high wage in- 
dustries so strong that an adequate labour 
force in the textile industries was not 
maintained, and inexperience, inefficiency, 
absenteeism and rapid turnover further 
impaired production. The administra- 
tions of the Board continued their efforts 
to guide domestic yarn and fabric produc- 
tion into types and constructions most 
‘suitable for essential garments. Every 
effort was made to get the most needed 
fabrics and yarns in procurement from 
other countries and in some cases the 
Board directed bulk purchase of a sub- 
stantial portion of allocations to guard 
against dissipation of these through un- 
- controlled purchase of less essential types. 
The mills co-operated with the Board’s 
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administrators in providing adequate sup- 
plies of the limited domestic production 
to manufacturers of the most essential 
products. It is the policy of the Board 
to assure by direct action the maximum 
production of essentials rather than to 
prohibit completely production of small 
amounts of non-essentials whose manu- 
facture, sometimes in specialized and 
non-convertible plants, may not interfere 
with the maximum practicable use of 
plant and labour suitable for more im- 
portant purposes. 

While direct war requirements for 
textiles were lower than in 1943, the total 
demand arising from wartime sources 
remained a heavy drain on available 
supplies. In addition to the demands of 
Canada’s armed forces and those of our 
Allies, war production consumed sub- 
stantial yardages of industrial fabrics 
and the large wartime exports of food 
required great quantities of bagging and 
other fabrics. In addition, Canada con- 
tributed to the relief of distressed peoples 
through the diversion of textile products 
to the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, the Red 
Cross, and other relief agencies. At the 
beginning of 1945, indeed, it was neces- 
sary for the Board, acting under instruc- 
tions from the Government, to issue an 
order designed to co-ordinate still further 
the collection and purchasing of supplies 
for relief. The order requires all appeals 
by voluntary agencies for the donation 
of clothing and other supplies and all 
purchases by such agencies to be made 
only under permit issued by the Depart- 


ment of National War Services and appro-. 


ved by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 


A. CoTTON YARNS AND CLOTH 


During 1944 the United Kingdom was 
able to furnish Canada with about the 
same tonnage of fine yarns of types not 
procurable elsewhere as she supplied in 
1943. A limited supply of fabrics was also 
furnished, representing partly the balance 
of orders for staple goods placed in 1943, 
and the remainder consisting of specialty 


fabrics which, like the yarns, were not 


obtainable elsewhere. 

Under the preference rating system in- 
stituted by the War Production Board at 
the opening of 1944, the United States 
furnished Canada with a _ considerable 
supply of fabrics to supplement domestic 
production. In allocating fabrics to 
Canada the United States felt it necessary 
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to impose the same proportionate cut on 
the Canadian civilian supply as was im- 
posed on the United States civilian sup- 
ply. Since Canadian supplies were already 
at a lower level than those of the United 
States, this imposed a greater burden on 
Canada. At the same time the procure- 
ment of yarn from the United States was 
restricted by the decline of production in 
that country. 

The output of the cotton mills in Ca- 
nada was materially less than in the 
previous year, though the shortage of 
supplies for civilian use was moderated 
by the smaller requirements of the armed 
forces and concentration of their con- 
tinuing needs in fabrics not used exten- 
sively by the civilian economy. The knit 
goods industry continued to draw heavily 
on the yarn supply of the primary cotton 
mills to the detriment of the production 
of cotton fabrics. However, the mainten- 
ance of the simplified schedule of fabric 
constructions, which was instituted some 
time ago, has enabled the primary cotton 
industry to produce nearly the maximum 
practicable yardage of cloth from avail- 
able yarns. : 

During the period under review, the 
Cotton Administration continued its in- 
formal direction of the production and 
distribution of domestic fabrics and yarns 
to ensure adequate supplies of essential 
materials; supplies procured from abroad 
were distributed on the same principles. 
Foreign procurement was concentrated 
chiefly on goods of high utility value. 
Bulk purchases from abroad were under- 
taken where it was felt desirable and, 
when shortages of print cloth fabrics 
appeared imminent, arrangements were 
made for temporary tariff reductions on 
rayon-cotton mixture fabrics. In addi- 
tion, the War Exchange Tax on raw cot- 
ton, cotton linters and certain yarns and 
fabrics was removed with a view to re- 
ducing subsidy payments and facilitating 
importation of some materials from the 
United States no longer obtainable from 
the United Kingdom. 

While regional scarcities developed in 
certain cotton fabrics, adequate supplies 
of garments were generally produced 
throughout 1944, although in the latter 
part of the year this involved some reduc- 
tion in inventories of fabrics. 


B. WooL YARNS AND CLOTHS 


The same influences which affected the 
cotton yarn and fabric supply were also 
present in the case of wool yarns and 
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fabrics. There were ample supplies of 
raw wool from domestic production and 
in Canadian stockpiles of Australian 
and New Zealand wool, accumulated in 
previous years as a safeguard against 
the worsening of the war situation in the 
Pacific. As in the case of cotton, produc- 
tion was restricted by the shortage of 
labour, though the requirements of the 
armed forces were lower than in the 
previous year. The continuing war re- 
quirements, however, were a heavy bur- 
den on the worsted supply, particularly 
because procurement of fabrics from the 
United Kingdom decreased to the lowest 
level in many years. 

The Wool Administration’s system of 
licensing cloths for production was con- 
tinued throughout the year and a close 
control was maintained over the produc- 
tion and distribution of all weaving and 
machine knitting yarns. The administra- 
tion took special action to sustain the 
output of civilian worsted fabrics by 
establishing production quotas for all 
mills and directing their production. In 
order to assure needed output, a subsidy 
was authorized for the worsted spinning 


and weaving industry which had been 


subjected to a price “‘squeeze’’ at the 
time of the ceiling and whose costs had 
further. increased. Allocations were re- 
arranged to take account of surpluses of 
certain fabrics which had developed in 
Canada and thus to make the fullest use 
of existing supplies. In addition, the 
Board negotiated with the United King- 
dom production authorities for a larger 
allocation of worsted fabrics in 1945 
(including a special reserve supply to meet 
the clothing needs of demobilized service 
personnel). Because of production diffi- 
culties in that country, it is not likely 
that this increased allocation will be met. 
A marked reduction in imports of worsted 
yarns from the United States for use in 
military fabric output led to a further 
diversion of Canadian worsted yarns from 
civilian use to the manufacture of military 
fabrics. 

During 1944, Canadian mills produced 
a considerable yardage of wool fabrics for 
battledress for the United Kingdom and 
a substantial number of general service 
blankets. The decline in the production 
of friezes for army greatcoats enabled pro- 
duction facilities to be offered to the 
Canadian Mutual Aid Board for the 
manufacture of woollen fabrics for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
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Administration. Some production is now 
in hand under the direction of the Wool 
Administration. 

The Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation continued to reimburse the 
Canadian Wool Board for losses sustained 
on sales of imported raw wool, tops, yarns 
and fabrics for civilian use and also for 
losses incurred in certain incidental opera- 
tions in connection with domestic wools. 
The losses sustained by the Canadian 
Wool Board owing to the liquidation of 
reserve stocks, accumulated as a protec- 
tion to civilian supply against the hazards 
of ocean shipment, were also absorbed by 
the Corporation. 


C. RAYON YARNS AND FABRICS 


Supplies of viscose yarns for civilian 
purposes in 1944 were reduced by the 
diversion of a substantial part of the 
facilities of the only viscose yarn producer 
in Canada to the production of high- 
tenacity rayon yarns to be used in fabric 
for synthetic rubber tires. However, the 
domestic supply of rayon yarn was main- 
tained as the result of a larger acetate 
yarn output from the other rayon pro- 
ducer and by the procurement of yarns 
and fabrics arranged by the Board with 
the production authorities in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. As in 
the past, the disposition of domestic and 
imported yarns was controlled by the 
Board’s Yarn Allocation Committee. Ra- 
yon yarns and fabrics have served to sup- 
plement the declining supply of cotton 
yarns and fabrics. 

Because of the careful control exercised 
over the supply of rayon yarn in the 
United States, it was necessary that allo- 
cation be made to a Canadian government 
agency and the Commodity Prices Stabili- 
zation Corporation was, therefore, author- 
_ ized to purchase Canada’s allocation for 
civilian use. This allocation consisted of 
acetate yarns and, since these yarns had 
to replace lower priced domestic viscose 
- yarns, the Corporation was authorized to 
sell them at prices appropriate to the 
ceilings of the users. In view of their 
inability to substitute acetate yarns, the 
circular knitters have had to rely on the 
viscose yarns which continue to be im- 
ported from the United Kingdom under 
an import subsidy arrangement. To main- 
tain the production of low-priced rayon 
dress goods, a subsidy is paid on first 
quality viscose yarn as a substitute for the 
lower quality viscose yarns which are in 
short supply. 
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D. GARMENTS—SUPPLY 


Notwithstanding the supply problems 

outlined above, yarns and fabrics were 
generally provided for the manufacture of 
clothing in quantities sufficient to mini- 
mize any serious disturbance to produc- 
tion. However, a general shortage of 
labour placed serious limits on the pro- 
ductive capacity of the garment industry 
and required the extension of direct 
measures by the Board to ensure adequate 
production of essential garments. 
' Directives were first introduced in July, 
1943, covering production of men’s and 
children’s heavy underwear and have 
since been extended to a variety of other 
garments. Directives have in every case 
raised production to higher levels. 

Under the directive system, production 
quotas for specified items are established 
for each manufacturer, after provision 
has been made for anticipated war re- 
quirements. It is generally stipulated 
that inventories of suitable fabrics must 
first be drawn down to a working level, 
and provision is then made for an assured 
supply under priority of the balance of 
the fabrics necessary to meet each quota. 
Priority arrangements are most detailed 
in the case of wool fabrics for the manu- 
facture of boys’, children’s and work 
garments where they extend as far back 
as the mill or importer. The importance 
of a directive is recognized by other sup- 
pliers, and supplies of elastic, zippers, 
leather, thread, etc., are generally made 
available on evidence that production is 
under a Board directive. . 

When necessary, the Board requests 
from National Selective Service assistance 
in obtaining the labour needed by each 
firm in fulfilling its directive. Manufac- 
turers with only a part of their production 
under directive are expected to divert 
labour from non-essential operations to- 
wards the completion of the quotas under 
the directive before consideration can be 
given to their labour requirements. Each 
firm under directive must furnish its ad- 
ministrator with monthly production data 
which can be checked against fabric con- 
sumption and employment to ensure that 
materials and labour are being effectively 
employed. 

During 1943, all types of knitted cotton 
and woollen underwear were placed under 
production directives. To these were 
added infants’ and children’s fall and 
winter garments, and children’s shoes. 
New quotas were established for all of 
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these for the year 1944 and, in the spring 
of that year, production quotas were in- 
stituted for men’s and children’s socks 
and stockings, and men’s and boys’ heavy 
woollen work garments. In the summer 
of 1944, it was decided to issue directives 
for the production of women’s full length 
hosiery and men’s worsted suiting fabric. 
Toward the close of the year directives 
were issued for the production of boys’ 
light weight woollen clothing and over- 
coats, and infants’ and children’s knitted 
outerwear. All 1944 directives were con- 
tinued into 1945 though men’s worsted 
suitings are to be included in special 
directives covering production of all 
woollen and worsted fabrics (February, 
1945). 

It is probable that additional garments 
will be placed under production directives 
in 1945. Further steps will be taken to 
improve the flow of fabrics and supplies 
to all designated users under directive, 
particularly where fabrics in short supply 
are involved. Since most directive quotas 
require larger allocations of fabric than 
would have been made under the former 
“equitable distribution’’ policy (based on 
1941 consumption), the residual supplies 
of these materials available for less essen- 
tial purposes will be materially reduced. 
In addition, requirements for industrial, 
institutional, and direct and indirect war 
uses have to be assured, and, with the 
further extension of the directive pro- 
gram, supplies of materials remaining 
for less essential uses will be progressively 
diminished. 

While the Board has taken the extra- 
ordinary measures outlined above to en- 
sure that essential requirements will be 
met, it should not be assumed that the 
Board is obliged or will necessarily be able 
to meet all consumer demands. In- 
creased purchasing power has inflated 
consumer demands for certain textiles to 
the point where, having regard to the war 
requirements, they simply cannot be met 
in full. Public restraint in using this pur- 
chasing power is necessary if Canada is to 
avoid the necessity of extending the ra- 
tioning system (see page 17). 


E. GARMENTS—QUALITY AND PRICE 


During 1944, labelling regulations, de- 
signed to identify the manufacturers of 
goods sold at retail, were extended to 
practically all garments and footwear, 
and were used extensively in checking 
quality deterioration and infractions of 
the Board’s pricing regulations. Enlarge- 
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ment of the inspection staff of the Stan- 
dards Division facilitated the investiga- 
tion of quality maintenance in a large. 
number of clothing and footwear plants. 

Two orders issued about mid-year will 
materially assist the Board in its price 
control activities in the textile field. Under 
one order, retailers are now required to 
attach a price tag to practically every 
item of men’s, women’s and children’s 
clothing. Under the other order, re- 
tailers’ markups allowed on women’s, 
misses’ and children’s dresses, coats and 
suits were specifically limited to 45 per 
cent of the selling price, in addition to the 
continuing requirement that they must 
not exceed those taken in the basic period. 
This order was designed to check the 
excessive markups taken by some special- 
ty shops, and, together with price tagging, 
has been of considerable assistance in 
enforcement. 


F. FOOTWEAR 


World supply of hides continued to 
diminish under the influence of wartime 
conditions and Canada suffered a diminu- 
tion of the supplies available to her by 
comparison with 1943. A marked reduc- 
tion in the requirements of the armed 
forces for footwear helped to offset the 
decline in the available supply of leather 
and, in general, an adequate civilian 
leather supply was maintained. 

Canada continued to co-operate with 
the Footwear, Hides and Leather Com- 
mittee of the Combined Production and 
Resources Board and the Combined Raw 
Materials Board and to participate in a 
joint hide-buying program. The hides 
are procured through the United States 
Commercial Company and the Hides and 
Leather Administrator of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board allocates Cana- 
da’s share to the Canadian tanners. The 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpora- 
tion is responsible for any loss incurred by 
the United States Commercial Company 
on hides which have been formally allo- 
cated to Canada from the time of such 
allocation until they are taken up by the 
Canadian tanners. The Corporation also 
continues to subsidize sole leather tanners 
‘on these imports under a special formula. 
Since Canada was required to take part 
of her allocation in the form of low grade 
hides suitable only for upper leather, it 
was necessary to extend subsidy pay- 
ments to upper leather tanners. Im- 
ported tanning materials have continued 


_to be subsidized and domestic subsi- 
dies have been arranged to encourage 
the production of hemlock bark, a tanning 
material indigenous to Canada. 


VIII. PULP 


During 1944 wartime demands for pulp 
and paper and the products manufactured 
therefrom continued to exceed the avail- 
able supply. Supplies were again re- 
stricted by shortages of manpower avail- 
able for pulpwood cutting and to a lesser 
extent at the mills, but strenuous efforts 
were made to maintain and increase sup- 
plies and these met with some success. As 
more than 82 per cent of Canada’s pulp 
and paper production is exported and as 
many of the United Nations, including the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
are largely dependent on Canadian sup- 
plies, it was again necessary to work out 
an equitable sharing of Canadian produc- 
tion between domestic and export mar- 
kets. Close contact and co-operation 
between the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and the United States War Pro- 
duction Board and the British Ministry 
of Supply were maintained throughout the 
year. While some demands necessarily 
went unfilled, the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry in 1944 was able to cover 
all essential domestic needs, to meet a 
large part of the huge total requirements 
of the United States and to send sub- 
stantial supplies to thirty-nine other Allied 
countries. This, however, was accom- 
plished only through the use of extra- 
ordinary and sometimes uneconomical 
methods of accelerating pulpwood de- 
liveries and by making substantial in- 
roads into depleted pulpwood inventories 
which are now reduced to a bare operating 
minimum. 

It was necessary in the early months of 
1944 to continue and increase the restric- 
tions on domestic consumption of pulp 
and paper products that had been imposed 
late in 1943. However, during the year 
the results of the paper conservation 
program inaugurated by the Board be- 
came apparent and some improvement in 
pulpwood supplies resulted from the com- 
bined efforts of the industry and National 
Selective Service to increase the labour 
force in the woods. Without increasing 
Canada’s share of total Canadian pro- 


duction, it was therefore found possible 


late in the year to remove a number of the 
detailed restrictions on the manufacture 
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During 1944, the Board’s Footwear 
Administrator continued to direct the 
production of juvenile footwear and such 
production was substantially increased. 


AND PAPER 


and use of products made from pulp and 
paper for domestic consumption, and to 
rely for control purposes on mill quotas 
and other restrictions at the manufac- 
turing level. The continued efforts of the 
industry and of National Selective Service 
to increase the labour force for the 
1944-45 wood-cutting season and the re- 
moval of restrictions on electric power 
which had curtailed operations at some 
mills, give hope for some improvement in 
supply in the second half of 1945. The 
extent of such improvement depends on 
weather conditions during the winter, the 
ability to move pulpwood to the mills, 
and other physical factors. 


A. PULPWwooD 


The most important factor contributing 
to shortages of pulp and paper is the 
shortage of pulpwood, which in turn 
arises from manpower shortages in woods 
operations. Reference has already been 
made to the efforts to increase this labour 
force. These efforts in the 1943-44 cutting 
season resulted in an increase in the cut 
of new wood of approximately 8 per cent 
over the 1942-43 season. Unfortunately, 
low water levels during the summer months 
seriously reduced anticipated deliveries 
of pulpwood to Canadian mills and in- 
ventories are now at a point where, to 
sustain current rates of mill production, 
the volume of new wood produced in the 
1944-45 cutting season must at least equal 
the rate of consumption. 

By arrangement with the United States 
War Production Board and in line with 
historic distribution, the Canadian pro- 
duction of ‘‘purchased pulpwood’’* pro- 
duced east of the Rocky Mountains was 
shared equally between the two countries. 
In the result, approximately 1,500,000 
cords of pulpwood were exported to the 
United States. In addition 32.5 million 
feet of hemlock and balsam logs were ex- 
ported from the Pacific coast to pulp and 
paper mills in the State of Washington. 

Several price adjustments were made 
during the year to encourage the produc- 
tion of pulpwood. In the first quarter, 


* “Purchased pulpwood”’ includes all pulpwood cut and 
sold as such. It does not include pulpwood cut by Canadian 
mills and used in their own manufacture, 


‘domestic prices of spruce, jackpine and 
poplar were adjusted by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board under an agreed 
action with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in the United States, by which the 
latter imposed ceilings on imported pulp- 
wood at levels appropriate in relation to 
Canadian ceilings. These steps were 
taken under a joint decision to establish 
a price structure which would encourage 
maximum production and at the same 
time permit an appropriate allocation and 
distribution of supply between the two 
countries. Minor upward adjustments in 
pulpwood ceiling prices in Ontario, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan were made in 
May. 

To stimulate pulpwood production by 
farmers and settlers who might secure 
assistance from brokers and dealers in 
financing and transportation, mills were 
authorized in July to pay higher prices in 
eastern, central and parts of western Ca- 
nada when purchasing wood through such 
established brokers and dealers. A _ li- 
censing system to control these payments 
was introduced by the Timber Controller. 


B. NEWSPRINT 


Canadian newsprint production during 
1944 was at a rate of approximately 
250,000 tons per month, or slightly 
greater than in 1943, and 4.3 per cent 
above the 1939 volume. Efforts by the 
industry to produce newsprint with the 
lowest possible wood consumption per 
ton of paper—commonly known as the 
application of ‘‘wood extension’? methods 
—was a significant factor in the mainten- 
ance of the high level of newsprint pro- 
duction. 

Exports to the United States averaging 
200,000 tons per month, although ap- 
proximately 9,000 tons monthly lower 
than in 1943, were 11 per cent above the 
1939 rate and represented approximately 
75 per cent of the total United States 
supply. Overseas shipments of Canadian 
newsprint, which had been sharply res- 
tricted by the shortage of shipping space 
and by other wartime developments, were 
increased approximately 110,000 tons 
over 1943 to a rate of 32,000 tons monthly, 
and deliveries to Canadian mills were 
reduced a further 465 tons per month 

below 1943 levels to a monthly rate of 
- 15,600 tons. However, to maintain this 
relatively high volume of shipments, the 
inventories of paper held by Canadian 


mills had, by the end of the year, been’ 


reduced 13.5 per cent below 1943 levels, 
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and were 67 per cent lower than the mill _ 
inventories at the end of 1939. ) 

Late in the year plans for the production 
of newsprint for the first six months of 
1945 were made and a statement of 
estimated exports to the United States 
and the United Kingdom was given to the 
War Production Board and the British 
Ministry of Supply. It is expected that 
deliveries of newsprint for Canadian use 
and to the United States will be main- 
tained during the first six months of 1945 
at the 1944 rate. Exports to the United 
Kingdom will be at the annual rate of 
131,000 tons, which compares with ex- 
ports of 100,000 tons in 1944. ; 

During the latter part of 1944 a con- 
siderable demand developed for newsprint 
for liberated countries in Europe. A 
procedure for screening these demands 
and for meeting approved requirements 
was worked out between the paper con- 
trol agencies of Canada, the United States 
and the United Kingdom. This procedure 
is now operating satisfactorily. 


At the request of United States pub- 
lishers, experimental production of news- 
print of 30-pound weight was undertaken 
in May and June in an attempt to obtain 
a greater yardage of paper per ton than 
was possible with the customary 32-pound 
paper. Advantages were, however, more 
than offset by the fact that the lightweight 
paper reduced the output of those news- 
print machines which had been operating at 
capacity and the wood extension program 
could not be applied when mixed weights 
were produced. Owing to the higher costs 
of manufacturing the lightweight paper, 
a price of $4 per ton above the price of 
the 32-pound newsprint was established 
in both Canada and the United States. 
As a result of a meeting in June between 
Canadian producers and a special com- 
mittee of United States publishers, ap- 
pointed by the War Production Board, the 
manufacture of 30-pound newsprint was 
abandoned. | 

URS 


The total Canadian production of all 
kinds of woodpulp in 1944 was 5,223,000 
tons. This compares with a production 
in 1943 of 5,248,000 tons and in 1939 of 
4,116,000 tons. During the war years, 
Canada’s exports of pulp have more than 
doubled to meet increased wartime de- 
mands and to replace Scandinavian sup- 
plies which were cut off by enemy action. 

Late in the year commitments, similar 
to those for newsprint, were given to 


‘ 


government agencies in the United States 
and the United Kingdom for exports in 
the first six months of 1945. It was re- 
cognized by all three countries that the 
urgent needs of the United Kingdom and 
other Empire countries required that in- 
creased supplies of pulps be provided and 
it was arranged that Canada should as- 
sume a share of these additional require- 
ments at the rate of approximately 60,000 
tons per annum. These additional ex- 
ports, principally to the United Kingdom, 
coupled with pulpwood shortages at 
several pulp mills, necessitated a reduc- 
tion in pulp exports to the United States 
from an annual rate of 1,100,000 tons in 
1944 to an expected annual rate of 1,000,- 
000 tons in the first half of 1945. This 
reduced rate is, however, 71 per cent above 
the average annual rate of pulp shipments 
to the United States in the pre-war period, 
1935-39. 


D. Domestic PAPER CONTROLS 


The domestic distribution of print 
paper (both newsprint and fine paper) 
to newspapers, magazines and_ other 
publications continued during 1944 to 
be subject to quota limitations imposed 
by permit. Late in the year it was found 
possible, within the Canadian allocation 
of print paper, to make certain adjust- 
ments in the quotas for these publications. 
These changes raised minimum quotas 
and made possible small allocations to 
new publications and periodicals. These 
revisions in the quota procedure did not 
increase Canadian supplies at the expense 
of exports but made possible a greater 
flexibility in paper use for those publica- 
tions and periodicals using relatively small 
quantities of paper. 

On November 1, 1943, a shortage of fine 
papers made it necessary to impose quota 
restrictions on commercial printed mat- 
ter, and to limit the manufacture of cer- 
tain types of advertising and promotional 
printing. This order was accompanied 
by a vigorous campaign to conserve paper 
by voluntary action, both by the Domin- 
ion Government and its agencies and by 
private individuals and corporations. The 
combined effect of these compulsory and 
voluntary savings, and a small increase in 
the total production of the fine paper mills 
made it possible to meet essential do- 
mestic and export demands. In view of 
the balance achieved in supply and in 
line with the Board’s general policy of 
removing restrictive orders as soon as 
practicable, the order restricting com- 
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mercial printed matter was revoked on 
November 1, 1944, but mill quotas ‘to 
paper users continued to apply. The 
Board, however, warned that the supply 
of print paper was not adequate to meet 
the potential demand for the less essential 
types of printed matter, and asked par- 
ticular users to give priority to their 
more essential needs. For example, book 
publishers were asked to establish pri- 
orities in their own production to ensure 
the supply of text books and other essen- 
tial reading matter. 

On August 14, 1944, the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, at the request of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
made books subject to the export permit 
regulations: Certain United States book 
publishers, anxious to supplement the 
paper quotas permitted to them by the 
War Production Board, had begun to 
print books in Canada for export to the 
United States. This practice, if permitted, 
would have unbalanced the overall paper 
allocations as between the two countries. 
The tonnage used by the Canadian pub- 
lishing industry is not large and any 
appreciable diversion of book paper to 
the United States would, therefore, have 
quickly jeopardized the ability of the 
Canadian mills to meet essential domestic 
requirements. 


E. CONVERTED PAPER PRODUCTS 
AND PACKAGING 


Requirements of kraft paper, paper- 
board and converted paper products for 
war purposes and essential civilian needs 
reached their peak in the first half of 1944. 
Overseas demands for kraft paper, box- 
board, and container board, and for 
package and shipping cases also increased 
substantially, and it became necessary 
to impose further restrictions on less 
essential domestic consumption. 

Mill quotas were established to regulate 
distribution between domestic converters 
of kraft paper and paperboard. The 
civilian allocation of wrapping paper was 
reduced substantially. A system of pri- 
orities was established in May under 
which paperboard requirements for muni- 
tions and perishable food were given pre- 
ference over less essential uses of paper- 
board, and non-war uses of paperboard 
and boxes were either prohibited or 
restricted on the basis of previous con- 
sumption. On July 1, 1944, quotas restrict- 
ing the purchase and use of shipping cases, 
originally imposed in December 1943, 
were further reduced. Direct and indirect 


war requirements and the packaging of 
essential foods were by this time absorbing 
over 75 per cent of the output of the 
shipping case industry. 

However, as the peak demand for cer- 
tain war purposes lessened in the third 
quarter of the year, steps were taken to 
remove many specific end use controls 
whose purposes were now being served 
by broader quota restrictions or by mill 
allocations. For example, orders re- 
stricting the colour-printing of paper 
boxes, and the use in them of glassine 
windows or textile lining, were revoked. 
The design and printing limitations on 
wallpaper, gift wrapping paper, greeting 
cards, shipping cases, paper napkins, and 
multiple containers were removed as were 
limitations on the manufacturing speci- 
fications of loose-leaf sheets, indexes and 
forms, school supplies, toilet paper, ship- 
ping tags, counter cheque books and 
various types of stationery. 


As supply conditions permitted, the 
prohibition and general quota restrictions 
limiting the use of paperboard in boxes 
and shipping cases were progressively re- 
laxed, control over distribution being 
retained through priority systems. 


F. PAPER CONSERVATION AND 
SALVAGE 


As a means of reducing the demand for 
virgin pulp and informing the public of 


the need of their co-operation in allevi- 
ating the shortage of paper and paper 
products, the Board’s paper conservation 
campaign, initiated in 1943, was con- 
tinued and intensified during the past 
year. This program was given consider- 
able impetus by the restrictions on the 
use of commercial printed matter which 
had been imposed in November, 1943, and 
by the reduced quantities of new wrapping 
paper, boxes, and shipping cases made 
available under quota controls introduced 
in the first half of 1944. 

Responsibility within the Board for the 
financial assistance given to voluntary 
salvage organizations and waste paper 
dealers was transferred from Wartime 
Salvage Limited to the Used Goods Ad- 
ministration. In co-operation with the 
Department of National War Services, 
the increased support of civic authorities 
and large institutions was secured and the 
monthly volume of waste paper salvage 
improved. Increased co-operation from 
trade and industry as well as the con- 
suming public, both in the re-use of 
paperboard containers and in the salvage 
of all kinds of paper products for repulp- 
ing, materially assisted in supplementing 
supplies of virgin pulp. Waste paper 
inventories of the consuming mills con- 
tinue, however, to be seriously depleted 
and the need for paper salvage is un- 
diminished. 


IX. LUMBER AND LUMBER PRODUCTS 


The supply and price problems in the 


lumber and lumber products fields are 


largely a consequence of the shortage of 
labour for woods operations, of the in- 
crease in labour costs since the beginning 
of the war and of the great increase in 
demand. In this respect, they are very 
similar to the problems prevailing in the 
pulp and paper industry (see chapter 
VIII). 
A. LUMBER 


During 1944, as in the previous year, 
efforts to relieve the labour shortage in- 
cluded a campaign by National Selective 
Service to induce more farmers and agri- 
cultural workers to go into the woods in 
the ‘winter, and the employment of 
prisoners of war for logging. Production 
for the year was approximately 4,700 
million board feet, which is slightly above 
the 1943 production. Owing to heavy 
military and export requirements, civilian 


requirements were not fully supplied, al- 
though substantially the same quantity 
of lumber was made available for civilian 
uses as before the war. 


After the last adjustment of maximum 
prices of softwood lumber, which took 
place in October, 1943*, the Board clari- 
fied and standardized the retail price 
structure of lumber and millwork. In 
the last quarter of 1943 and during 1944 
a series of administrator’s orders were is- 
sued setting standard maximum retail 
prices in all areas. In a few cases orders 
of this type had been issued previously 
and required only to be adjusted for retail 
price increases authorized by directives 
in the interval. In other cases, however, | 
maximum prices had been based on in- 
dividual basic period ceilings or on re- 
presentative price lists, with the addition 
of various authorized increases. The new 


* W.P.T.B. Report, Apr.-Dec. 1948, p. 34. 


orders thus consolidated the price struc- 
ture already actually in effect. 

In November, 1944, the Board estab- 
lished a differential of $2 per thousand 
board feet between the wholesale prices 
of rough and dressed Eastern spruce 
lumber. In the basic period this species, 
whether rough or dressed, had sold at 
the same delivered prices in the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. Owing to the 
rising cost of milling, freight saved by 
shipping dressed lumber was no longer 
an adequate offset to producers for the 
expense of dressing. Increasing quantities 
of spruce were shipped in the rough state, 
with the result that dressed material 
became scarce, custom dressing facilities 
at the points of destination were over- 
taxed and the final cost of dressing to re- 
tailers and consumers was considerably 
over $2 per thousand board feet. The 
differential has been designed to bring 
dressing mills at the point of origin back 
into use and by this means to increase 
the supply of dressed lumber. At the 
same time specific maximum charges for 
in-transit dressing in Eastern Canada 
were established to encourage the use of 
in-transit dressing mills, many of which 
had been unable to operate at basic 
period rates. 


B. WooDENWARE 


The shortage of wooden containers be- 
came acute in the spring of the year asa 
_ result of large military requirements, and 
increasing exports of foodstuffs. The 
Board, therefore, took control over the 
allocation of containers to users and gave 
priority on deliveries of containers for 
government departments and those re- 
quired for essential foodstuffs. 
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The increased lumber prices permitted 
in the autumn of 1943 and earlier were 
reflected in growing pressure on produc- 
tion costs of woodenware in the beginning 
of 1944. The subsidies which were ar-. 
ranged in 1943 to keep down the costs of 
fruit and vegetable containers and apple 
barrels to growers in Eastern Canada, 
were again authorized in 1944, with some 
adjustments reflecting experience gained 
in the previous year and the changed 
conditions in 1944. The subsidy on cheese 
boxes was: extended to cover the 1944 
season and further subsidies were ar- 
ranged to keep down the cost of butter 
boxes and egg crates. All these subsidies 
had the object of securing the required 
output, while keeping down prices to 
users. 


Specific maximum prices for other 
boxes and shooks were set in February, 
1944, in order to generalize price in- 
creases previously granted to individual 
manufacturers. Prices were set at levels 
taking into account some of the increases 
in lumber prices and other costs since the 
basic period. To hold this price structure, 
however, it was found necessary to au- 
thorize subsidies for manufacturers in a 
number of regions. 

In addition to the container subsidies, a 
series of special subsidy arrangements 
have been made with individual firms 
producing a number of other wooden 
products. These arrangements are suited 
to the needs of the individual firms con- 
cerned, but in all cases subsidy payments 
are limited so that they do not raise the 
recipient’s profits above a specified level. 
The articles concerned are usually those 
designated as essential by the adminis- 
trator and range from thread spools to 
ladders. 


X. METAL CONSUMER GOODS 


During the period of expanding war 
production, metal consumer goods were 
among the chief civilian casualties. The 
production of many household articles 
was discontinued and the output of many 
other civilian articles was drastically cut. 
In 1944, as the war program levelled off, 
there was a slight improvement in the 
supply of metals for the production of 
civilian commodities. Shortages of fabri- 
cated metals still persisted, however, 
owing to manpower problems as well as 
to the heavy continuing war demands. 


The depletion of dealers’ stocks and the 
wearing out of articles in use, as well as 
the urgent demands from new households 
had created serious shortages of many 
types of appliances. The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, therefore, sought to 
assure a moderate output of essential 
metal goods, making full use of residual 
metal supplies, surplus materials and 
plant facilities resulting from shifts in 
war production. By revoking many of its 
orders prohibiting or restricting the pro- 
duction of particular civilian goods, the 


Board enabled manufacturers to use 
surpluses of materials and facilities for 
civilian production as soon as they be- 
came available. There was some im- 
provement in the overall production of 
metal articles, in spite of the continuing 
shortages of suitable labour and of a 
number of materials which characterized 
the period under review. 


A. METAL SUPPLIES 


During the first nine months of 1944, 
the supplies of such primary metals as 
copper, iron, steel, aluminum, magnesium, 
zinc, and lead improved sufficiently to 
enable the Wartime Industries Control 
Board to relax its controls over their 
allocation.* Steel sheets, malleable iron 
castings, nickel, tin, and copper tubing, 
however, remained in very short supply 
throughout the year. Moreover, the 
general shortage of labour precluded any 
considerable increase in the output of 
metal consumer goods even where ma- 
terials were available. During November 
and December, the expansion of the 
ammunition program resulted in a tighten- 
ing of the supply of brass and copper in 
the form of tube and strip, as well as of 
steel sheets. 


B. PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 


During 1943 and 1944 a number of 
“production programs’’ were developed 
by the Board to provide a limited supply 
of certain necessary household appliances 
such as washing machines and electric 
stoves. The programed output was in- 
tended to meet, so far as feasible, essential 
replacement needs and the urgent re- 
quirements of new households. 

Under these programs a quota, usually 
representing a proportion of the pro- 
duction in a basic year, was assigned to 
each participating manufacturer. Pro- 
duction schedules were developed in con- 
sultation with the Wartime Industries 
Control Board and, in some cases, with 
the United States War Production Board, 
to ensure that they would not interfere 
with war production and that necessary 
priority ratings for imports of materials 
and components could be obtained. While 
the programs provided that orders for 
materials required for scheduled produc- 
tion would be given priority over less 
essential orders, there was no certainty 
that materials, labour and plant facilities 
would, in fact, be available. Shortage of 


_ *For the division of responsability between the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and the Wartime Industries Control 
Board, see the W.P.T.B. Report Apr.-Dec. 1943, pp. 37-8. 
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labour has been the main factor holding 
up production, though shortages of steel 
sheets, malleable castings, roller bearings 
and small motors also played a part. 


Programs for the production of washing | 


machines were first introduced in 1943, 
the production schedule being revised 
from time to time. To overcome unfore- 
seen bottlenecks, it was arranged 
September, 1944, that where manufac- 


wr 
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turers were unable to complete their 


quotas the remaining portion could be 
transferred to another manufacturer able 
to complete it. Approximately 27,000 
washing machines were produced in 1944, 
as against about 100,000 in 1940. Produc- 
tion of electric ranges was programed in 
April and it is estimated that for the period 
April 1, 1944 to March 31, 1945 produc- 
tion will reach 12,000, which is about 40 
per cent of 1940 production. Supplies to 
consumers in 1944, though far from plenti- 
ful, improved sufficiently to permit sus- 
pension of permit rationing of electric 
ranges in March. 


Steps were also taken during the year 
to facilitate a limited production of other 
articles including domestic sewing ma- 
chines, bicycles, electric irons, rangettes 
and hot plates, water heaters, heating 
pads, ice boxes and flatware, as well as 
farm machinery (see page 25.) Special 
efforts were made to increase the pro- 
duction of warm air furnaces (see page 38). 


With the introduction of a system of 
“spot authorization”’ in the United States 
it was no longer necessary to continue all 
of these programs. Under the spot 
authorization plan, introduced in August, 
1944, the War Production Board may 
release quantities of material for the pro- 
duction of an article normally prohibited 
or restricted by an order of that Board, 
provided the firm applying for the authori- 
zation can produce that article without 
interference with the war program. Be- 
cause of the dependence of Canadian 
manufacturers of some durable goods on 
United States components and because 
of the fair share principle which exists to 
such a marked degree between Canada 
and the United States, this plan has a 
significant application to Canada. Thus, 
a Canadian manufacturer may apply for 
spot authorization of United States ma- 
terial for the production of metal goods 
through the Priorities Officer of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. 
The approval of an application by the 
Priorities Officer (usually after consulta- 
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Board) constitutes an assurance that 


the production contemplated will not 
interfere with the war program. If the 
article to be made is prohibited by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, a 
permit from the appropriate administra- 
tor is needed, but this is seldom denied. 
A number of Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board production programs were dis- 
continued, since imports of components 
and materials for these articles now re- 
ceived as high priority ratings under spot 
authorization as they had previously re- 
ceived under the programs. At the end 
of the year, however, programs were still 
in operation for the production of domestic 
washing machines, electric ranges, vacu- 
um cleaners, domestic ice boxes, bicycles, 
farm machinery and small arms ammuni- 
tion. 

Other essential articles were given 
priority in the delivery of materials by 
less formal arrangements. As in previous 
years, special allocations of tinplate and 
blackp!ate were obtained for the produc- 
tion of metal containers, but production 
plans had to be changed from time to 
time in accordance with changes in the 
supply of these metals. The use of metal 
containers is controlled by a system of 
quotas, and the packing of many foods 
and non-food products has had to be 
transferred to glass and paper containers 
since the loss of tin supplies from East 
Asia. In the fall and winter of 1943-44 
there were signs of an easing in the supply 
of steel sheet and on April 1, 1944, quotas 
for various uses of metal containers were 
raised, and metal containers were per- 
mitted for a number of processed foods 
and non-food products previously re- 
stricted to glass and paper packages. This 
provided some relief from the shortage of 
glass and paperboard containers that had 
developed. Steel sheet supplies tightened 
again in the spring and summer, and in 
July an order was issued safeguarding 
tinplate supplies for essential fruits and 
vegetables by restricting temporarily the 
packing of various other foodstuffs during 
the third quarter of 1944. In September, 
however, supplies of tinplate and black- 
plate had improved again and the re- 
strictions introduced in July were re- 
voked, while the quotas for various apple 
products were increased, in view of the 
exceptionally large crop. 


C. REVISION OF CONTROLS 


The bulk of the metal end product 
orders of the Board, prohibiting or re- 
stricting the production of various articles 
and imposing standardization and sim- 
plification measures, were revoked during 
the year. While many metal consumer 
goods were thus freed from formal re- 
strictions, their actual production de- 
pends on the availability of materials and 
labour. The removal of these restrictions 
does, however, enable manufacturers to 
take advantage of changes in war pro- 
duction schedules and to make plans for 
the reconversion period. 


The Board’s metal goods restrictions 
had been imposed at a time of acutely 
short metal supplies and roughly paral- 
leled similar restrictions in the United 
States. Their revocation did not preju- 
dice war activities in view of the existence 
and development of more direct controls 
over the use of primary metals, plant 
facilities and labour exercised by the 
Wartime Industries Control Board, the 
Department of Munitions and Supply 
and National Selective Service. It was 
also in line with developments in the 
United States. 


The control over primary metals exer- 
cised by the Wartime Industries Control 
Board makes it possible to ensure that 
orders for war contracts and urgent 
civilian requirements are met before less 
essential civilian orders are filled. This 
is well illustrated in the case of aluminum 
kitchen utensils, the production of which 
ceased in 1940 through the control over 
primary aluminum by the Metals Con- 
troller, without being restricted by any 
formal order. Early in 1944, however, 
improved supplies made it possible to 
release considerable quantities of alumi- 
num for the fabrication of kitchen utensils 
with the approval of this Board, but 
shortage of manpower and plant facilities 
prevented any appreciable production 
until later in the year. Total production 
for 1944 was probably around 20 per cent 
of the 1940 output. At the beginning of 
1945 increased war orders for aluminum 
sheet forced a drastic cut in the proposed 
allocation for all civilian products. 

The Board’s conservation and simpli- 
fication programs, at the time of their 
introduction, were imposed primarily for 
the purpose of conserving scarce materials 
on the one hand and cutting down operat- 
ing costs on the other. In practice, of 
course, there was not always a clear dis- 


tinction between the two programs, as a 
measure introduced for one purpose often 
served the other. 

In some cases, however, the restrictions 
which had been imposed to conserve scarce 
materials resulted in increased costs and 
lowered quality. The use of steel as a 
substitute for brass and copper in build- 
ers’ hardware and plumbing supplies, for 
example, conserved brass and copper but 
lowered the quality of the manufactured 
products. The elimination of steel in the 
production of buttons for work clothing 
resulted in an inferior button made from 
such substitutes as bone, wood or shell. 
The removal of these restrictions per- 
mitted manufacturers to return to cheaper 
and better quality production when ma- 
terials were available. Other simplifica- 
tion measures, such as the elimination of 
off-standard lengths and gauges of nails, 
screws, rivets, etc., did often result in 
economies to manufacturers. Though 
these were also revoked they may be 
continued on a voluntary basis by manu- 
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facturers. It should be noted that the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board will not 
grant a price increase to meet an increase 
in costs resulting from abandonment of 
simplification measures by a manufacturer. 

Though by the end of the year only 
twenty-six restrictive metal orders re- 
mained in effect, those that were con- 
tinued were among the most important. 
The production of a number of household 
appliances—radios, phonographs, electric 
ironers, electric refrigerators and vacuum 
cleaners — is still prohibited, except under 
permit, as is the production of filing 
cabinets, desks, and other office equip- 
ment when made of metal. Standardiza- 
tion requirements and sale restrictions 
continue in force for major commercial 
and industrial electrical equipment and 
appliances, as well as for construction 
machinery and office machinery. In addi- 
tion, the manufacture of a few urgently 
needed articles is still controlled by the 
administrator, so as to facilitate program- 
ing (see page 32). 


XI, CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


As a result of the congestion of indus- 
trial and military population in various 
centres, the demand for housing continued 
to increase. Under permits issued by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply, 
contracts were let for residential con- 
struction on a scale which, although neces- 
sarily short of meeting current demands, 
was higher than in either of the two im- 
mediately preceding years and substanti- 
ally higher than the pre-war level. As a 
result of this activity in residential build- 
ing, combined with construction of hos- 
pitals, barracks, industrial plants, etc., 
the demand for bricks, cement blocks, 
soil pipe, lumber, heating equipment, 
bathtubs, and other construction products 
increased. Supply at the beginning of 1944 
was unusually low and the outlook for 
increased production unfavourable. 

The production of bricks, for example, 
dropped from 209 million in 1941 to 139 
million in 1943 and, with declining 
stocks, unfilled orders for bricks increased 
from 3.5 million on March 1, 1944, to 
35.5 million on August 1 and to 41.9 
million on December 31. The output of 
hot air furnaces declined from 31,802 
in 1941 to 22,818 in 1943. 


The shortage of construction products 
was for the most part due to shortages of 
labour. Only seven of the seventeen 
Canadian manufacturers of cast iron soil 
pipe were operating their plants. Out of 
127 brick and tile plants in Canada only 
49 (accounting, however, for about 89 
per cent of total capacity) were in regular 
operation, and 15 of these do not operate 
in the winter months. Though the facili- 
ties of these 49 plants would be adequate 
to meet the total demand if sufficient 
manpower could be obtained to operate 
them to capacity, this has not been feasi- 
ble. 

The shortage of warm air furnaces be- 
came so serious that in June, 1944, their 
distribution was placed under control 
and every purchaser required to present 
an essentiality certificate to his supplier. 
Such certificates were granted for new 
buildings, but for replacements they were 
granted only if the installed furnace was 
not in sufficiently good condition to re- 
main in service for another year. Manu- 
facturers were urged to increase output, 
and production in 1944 reached approxi- 
mately 28,000, more than 5,000 above the 
1943 figure. As a result of this improve — 


ment it was possible at the end of the 
year to remove the restriction on sales. 
While it is the Government’s policy to 
permit essential housing construction to 
the extent that it is feasible to withdraw 
labour and scarce materials from urgent 
war production, the requirements of the 
armed forces and the munitions program 
have made it difficult to find labour for 
civilian construction and _ construction 
products. The Board has been successful 
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in obtaining through National Selective 
Service higher labour priorities for a 
number of establishments engaged in the 
production of building materials, and the 
production of brick was increased from 
139 million in 1943 to 164 million in 
1944. In view of the overall shortage of 
labour, however, it continues to be 
extremely difficult to provide building 
materials and components in proportion 
to continuing requirements. 


XII. RENTALS AND SHELTER 


The past year has been one of increasing 
problems in the field of rentals and shelter. 
The continued demand of war workers, 
servicemen and their families in congested 
areas, coupled with the difficulties of pro- 
viding materials and labour for new con- 
struction, described in the previous chap- 
ter, placed a heavy strain on already 
inadequate housing facilities. 


A. RENT AND EVICTION CONTROL 


While the Board had generally revised 
its rent control regulations in October, 
1943*, a large number of eviction notices 
in certain areas of acute housing shortage, 
on the grounds that the landlord desired 
the accommodation for himself or some 
member of his family, necessitated a 
.tightening of the regulations early in 
January, 1944. The amendments were 
chiefly concerned with multiple family 
dwellings, in which the majority of evic- 
tion notices had been served. They 
provided that a landlord could evict a 
tenant if he desired the accommodation 
as a personal residence for himself (and 
then only if he did not already reside in 
another unit in the same building or 
another multiple family building owned 
by him in the same municipality). He is 
no longer permitted to evict a tenant in 
favour of another member of his family. 
But in the case of a single family dwelling, 
the landlord may still secure the accom- 
modation for the use of himself or a 
member of his immediate family. Notices 
given under this provision contain a 
statement signed by the prospective occu- 
pant that he has agreed to occupy and 
will occupy the accommodation for at 
least one year. A notice to vacate by the 
landlord is required to be on the form 
prescribed by the Board, copy of which 
is filed with the Rentals Appraiser who 
acknowledges this filing on the copy to be 


*W.P.T.B. Report, Apr.-Dec. 1943, p. 41. 
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given to the tenant. This provision en- 
ables the Board to know the exact number 
of eviction notices which will take effect 
at any given date and assists in preventing 
unnecessary inconvenience occasioned by 
improper or invalid notices. 

Under the previous regulations, maxi- 
mum rentals provisions applied to the 
rentals charged for shared accommoda- 
tion, e.g. flats, rooms, etc., but the eviction 
provisions did not apply, such leases 
being subject to termination under pro- 
vincial law. It had been hoped that ac- 
commodation which had not previously 
been made available would be opened up 
if it were possible to recover early posess- 
sion of the accommodation should the 
arrangements not prove satisfactory. A 
check of housing registries revealed that 
little, if any, new accommodation had 
been opened up through these concessions. 
In many instances, landlords had taken 
advantage of the change and attempted 
to secure higher rentals by threatening 
eviction, tenants accepting these increases 
for fear of losing their accommodation. — 

To prevent abuses the Board extended 
the protection from eviction enjoyed by 
occupants of houses and apartments to 
tenants of shared accommodation. Under 
the amended regulations tenants of shared 
accommodation must receive six months’ 
notice, when the landlord desires the 
accommodation as an extension of his 
personal residence or as a residence for a 
member of his immediate family, with 
the further protection to holders of weekly 
or monthly leases that they may not be 
asked to vacate for that reason between 
September 30 and the following April 30. 
It was felt that it would be impracticable 
to apply this length of notice to boarders, 
who are entitled to take their meals with 
the landlord and his family and live in much 
closer association with his household than 
do roomers. Only well-behaved tenants are 
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protected by these amendments, and 
special safeguards have been provided to 
permit dispossession of tenants whose per- 
sonal conduct is incompatible or obnoxious 
to other occupants of the same building. 
Early in the fall a further order was passed 
authorizing the Regional Rentals Officer to 
grant exemption from the provisions just 
described in unusual cases where it 
would be a hardship to hold the parties 
to the full length of notice. Shared accom- 
modation in certain congested areas, such 
as Halifax, Montreal and Kingston, was 
not covered by the eviction control 
regulations as it was considered that ade- 
quate and effective control already existed 
in these areas where, for some time, special 
regulations involving registration and rate 
fixing had been in effect. 


With the easing of pressure on the 
commercial rental ceiling, and as a first 
step in the decontrol of rentals, eviction 
control had been removed from commer- 
cial accommodation in the fall of 1943. 
Following this an abnormal number of 
commercial tenants were required to va- 
cate, to enter into long-term leases which 
imposed onerous terms or to purchase 
property to avoid eviction. Accordingly, 
the Board restored security of tenure to 
commercial tenants as of Januray 2, 1945. 
At the same time, to assist the Board in 
assessing the extent and form of the con- 
ditions which had developed, a permit 
system was established in connection 
with the giving of eviction notices. After 
operation of the system for a short time 
the length of notice to vacate was changed 
from three to six months and further 
restrictions were placed on acquiring 
tenant-occupied accommodation for ex- 
pansion purposes. 

Another evidence of the congested con- 
ditions existing in certain areas was the 
renting of tourist cabins and auto trailers 
for lengthy periods. These often continued 
to be rented at daily rates which were, in 
almost every instance, higher than those 
generally prevailing for similar accommo- 
dation rented for a longer period. In 
July, 1944, the Board required that, in 
areas specially designated by the Rentals 
Administrator, tourist cabins and auto 
trailers should be classified as “housing 
accommodation” and maximum rentals 
should be set. (Cabins and trailers kept 
available at all times for occupancy by 
tourists may be exempted by the Regional 
Rentals Officer.) Areas that have been 
specially designated by the Administrator 
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in this connection include the City and 
County of St. John, N.B., Carleton 
County, Ontario, Winnipeg and Dauphin, 
Manitoba, and all of the province of 
British Columbia. 

Evasion of the maximum rental regula- 
tions had been possible through certain 
practices which had never been customary 
in leasehold transactions but which were 
encouraged because of the difficulty that 
tenants experienced in securing accommo- 
dation. The most prevalent of these 
abuses were those requiring prospective 
tenants to purchase furniture at excessive 
prices, to pay special commissions, bon- 
uses or rewards or to pay several months, 
rent in advance. The Board, therefore, — 
issued an order effective November 30, 
1944, under which no person letting ac- 
commodation may require a prospective 
tenant to pay more than one month’s 
rent in advance, nor may he charge or 
receive any commission, bonus or reward. 
If furniture is rented or sold the rental 
or selling price must be set by the rentals 
appraiser. The Rental Administrator is 
given power to issue special directives if, 
in his opinion, any term imposed on a 
prospective tenant is unreasonable - or 
unjust. 


B. EMERGENCY SHELTER REGULATIONS 


The shortage of accommodation in the 
larger cities has been presenting a more - 
and more serious problem and has become 
increasingly acute with the arrival of 
each spring and fall moving season. Al- 
though the federal government had been 
pressed from many quarters to assist in 
finding shelter for people in crowded areas, 
it was reluctant to extend its activities 
into a field of municipal and provincial 
jurisdiction which could best be dealt 
with on a local basis. In 1942, the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply in- 
troduced a form of control into Halifax, 
which was subsequently extended to in- 
clude all Atlantic ports. In December, 
1944, conditions in certain areas had de- 
veloped to such a point that the Govern- 
ment decided to give to the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board broad power to 
coordinate ‘‘all activities relating to the 
transfer of population into such areas 
and to the control and use of available 
shelter therein’’. 

The government recognized that there 
were special problems peculiar to each 
area and that full co-operation of the local 
groups affected would be essential to the 
successful administration of the new 


regulations. It therefore proposed to 
apply the new powers only with the ex- 
pressed approval of the municipality 
. concerned. 

Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver 
and Victoria were designated as con- 
gested areas under the regulations shortly 
after the announcement of the plan. 
Early in January, 1945, Emergency 
Shelter Administrators were appointed 
for these cities with the exception of 
Montreal, where the local authorities de- 
cided not to come under the scheme, and 
‘soon afterwards further appointments 
were made for Hamilton and Hull. 

One of the principal duties of an ad- 
ministrator is to coordinate the efforts 
of all organizations, both public and 
private, at present concerned with various 
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aspects of the housing problem, with a 
view to promoting the utilization of avail- 
able dwelling space to the best advantage. 
For this purpose the existing Housing 
Registries have been transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Emergency Shelter 
Administrators. 


In announcing the new regulations the 
Minister of Finance pointed out that 
“the serious shortage of housing accom- 
modation cannot be entirely relieved by 
new construction during wartime because 
of unavoidable scarcities of labour and 
material’. He added that it was not 
expected “‘that the appointments of these 
administrators will suddenly solve the 
troubles of everybody in finding shelter 
in these congested areas . . . however, the 
situation should be considerably eased’’. 


XIII. SERVICES 


The Services Administration has juris- 
diction over the price and supply of 
services* assigned to the Board by its 
basic Order in Council P.C. 8528 of 
November 1, 1941, as amended, except 
insofar as the supply of transportation 
services comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Canadian Shipping Board or of a 
Controller of the Wartime Industries 
Control Board. ? 

While the functions of the Services 
Administration cover the adequate supply 
and distribution of essential services, its 
principal concern has been with pricing 
problems, particularly in recent months 
when the establishment of new businesses 
has involved many applications to the 
Services Administrator for the fixation 
of approved maximum prices. Such 
prices are established at basic period 
levels. 

Shortage and inefficiency of labour have 
been the main causes of pressures on the 
service price structure. Some upward 
adjustments have been permitted in par- 


* These services embrace electric power, gas, water, 
steam heat, telegraph, wireless and telephone, the trans- 
portation of goods and persons, dock, harbour and _ pier 
facilities, warehousing and storage, undertaking and em- 
balming, laundering, cleaning and dyeing, services provided 
by barber shops and beauty parlours, painting, decorating, 
cleaning, renovating, repairing, plumbing, heating, the 
renting and exhibiting of motion pictures and the supplying 
of meals, refreshments and beverages. 


ticular cases but such increases have been 
relatively few in 1944 and have had only 
slight effect on the basic period price 
structure for services. So far as practic- 
able such authorizations are limited to 
cases in which the price increase can be 
absorbed by business customers of the 
applicant so that increased retail prices 
do not result. 

Many of the services coming under this 
administration are also subject to the 
jurisdiction of federal, provincial or muni- 
cipal rate fixing bodies with whom the 
administrator maintains close contact. 


Applicants for price increases in these’ 


fields are required to present their cases 
in the first instance to the peacetime 
authority. If such authority considers 
a price adjustment warranted its order 
authorizing the same is submitted to the 
Services Administrator whose concur- 
rence is required before the order can be- 
come effective. 


An important change in the duties of 
the Services Administration occurred on 
September 18, 1944, with the transfer to 
the Transit Controller (Wartime Indus- 
tries Control Board) of the jurisdiction and 
administration of restrictive regulations 
affecting motor trucks and_ trucking. 
Control over trucking rates remains with 
the Services Administration. 


XIV. CONSUMER CREDIT 


There has been no substantial revision 
of the Board’s regulations governing con- 
sumer credit transactions since early in 
1943*. From time to time directives have 
been issued dealing with particular pro- 
blems and several of these directives were 
incorporated in an amending order effec- 
tive early in January, 1945. At that time, 
also, the provisions dealing with adver- 
tising were strengthened, minor changes 
were made in the loan section to bring it 
into harmony with the revised Bank Act 
and the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 
and fuel of all kinds was removed from 
consumer credit control. The chief re- 
quirements of the regulations in connec- 
tion with the sale of goods remain a cash 
down payment of one-third of the pur- 
chase price of most consumer goods, 
payment of the balance in from six to 
fifteen months, and no purchases on 
charge accounts in default. The trend 
since the institution of the consumer 
credit regulations has been steadily to- 
wards cash sales and away from instal- 
ment sales. While this tendency to pay 
cash is in large measure the result of in- 
creased purchasing power in the hands 
of the public, there can be no doubt that 
the credit regulations have had a signi- 
ficant effect. 

The decreased importance of instalment 
sales is clearly shown by the following 
figures taken from a recent survey by 
the Board of the retail transactions of a 
large group of stores which normally 
carry on an extensive instalment business: 


Proportion of Instalment 
Sales to Total Sales 


Type of Store 1941 1942 1943 1944 
(January to June) 
Department....... Dy Oe een Oe/o Me tivo 
Ciothing i oh cS 22 15 14 Wye 
| EHO oe) SRD Pog He 46 44 45 36 
BGeniture ise ies. 65 52 43 37 
Jewellery......... 23 16 13 iid 
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During this period, the total sales of the . 
reporting firms increased by 24 per cent 
while their instalment sales decreased by 
nearly 40 per cent. The improvement in 
the liquidity of the stores concerned is 
indicated by the fact that instalment cre-. 
dit outstanding declined even more rapid- 
ly, by 71 per cent from June 30, 1941, to 
June 30, 1944. 98 


The proportion of charge account sales 
to total sales remained fairly stable in 
department and clothing stores, declined 
from 29 per cent to 19 per cent in jewel- 
lery stores, and increased from 15 per 
cent to 23 per cent in furniture stores and 
from 26 per cent to 30 per cent in fur 
stores. 


The growing proportion of cash sales is 
shown by the following table: 


Proportion of Cash Sales 
to Total Sales 


1941 1942 1943 1944 


Type of Store 
(January to June) 


Department....... 68% 73% 1% 76% 
Glothingis 2) seats 53 60 62 64 

I STL ego ae vem Rig Ue poy 28 31 30 34 
Furniture......... 21 29 36 40 
Jewellery on ware. 48 65 69 70° 


The number of stores doing a high 
proportion of their business on an instal- 
ment or charge basis has decreased not- 
ably while the number doing a large pro- 
portion of cash business has much in- 
creased: 


‘Percentage of 


Cash Sales as a Proportion stores in 


of Total Sales 1941 1944. 
Wess than +25 Von eiee ie es 30 12 
254030, C7, eae pane ae 31 27 
KOS Ayala sible toot cok Aide tae 24 32 
OVED 0 Co Me ei erste 15 29 


XV. ENFORCEMENT 


Despite the modification of some con- 
trols over production and the removal of 
meat rationing during 1944, the volume 
of work handled by the Enforcement 
Administration was substantially heavier 
than in 1943. In fact, the whole organiza- 
tion both at Ottawa and in the field 

* The purpose of the consumer credit regulations was 


fully described in the W.P.T.B. Report, Sept. 1939-Mar. 
1943, pp. 5-6 and 56-7. 


worked throughout the year under severe 
pressure which showed no signs of being 
alleviated. Nor was there any corres- 
ponding increase in the staff available 
for enforcement purposes because of the 
growing difficulty of obtaining investi- 
gators and other officers with the re- 
quired technical background and experi- 
ence. Time and effort were carefully 


allotted witha view to giving continuous 
_ attention to the more important controls, 
- compliance with which could best be 
checked by regular inspections, and to 
difficult situations which arose from time 
to time. 

_ Regular inspections at the retail level 
continued on a wider scale than in 1943, 
with greater emphasis on the clothing 
field. The extension of labelling and in- 
voicing requirements facilitated enforce- 
ment action in the textile field, because it 
became possible to identify the source and 
the manufacturer’s ceiling price of a 
garment sold at the retail level. A regular 
system of inspections for the direct pur- 
pose of checking the prices of any manu- 
facturer or wholesaler or his compliance 
with a rationing order, can, however, be 
carried out effectively only by investiga- 
tors with some accounting or trade know- 
ledge. 


A. BLACK MARKET PROBLEMS 


During 1944, critical shortages of cer- 
tain goods, both rationed and unrationed, 
gave rise to black market transactions on 
a scale which was wider than in 1943. 
The existence of organized black market 
operations became apparent and called 
for intensive investigational programs 
and a stringent prosecution policy. 

Difficulty in checking transactions in 
used motor vehicles gave rise to wide- 
spread evasion of ceiling prices by means 
of various fraudulent devices which were 
employed by dealers and private indivi- 
duals. In this field the work of the En- 
forcement Administration was at first 
hampered by the very real difficulty of 
framing effective legislation, but the 
situation has been materially improved 
by revisions in the regulations both during 
the year and immediately after its close. 
Black market tendencies in textiles were 
also apparent and investigations centred 
on anonymous middlemen who left no 
documentary evidence behind them but 
who, by making scarce goods available 
to the trade at their own prices, became 
unwanted links in the chain of normal 
- distribution and thereby raised consumer 
prices to illegal levels. In the field of food 
rationing there was little evidence of 
organized bootlegging by consumers, but 
it became apparent that sources existed 
from which industrial users and quota 
users of sugar and butter could obtain 
these commodities without ration docu- 
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ments or increase their quotas by illicit 
acquisition of ration documents. The 
practical difficulties of uncovering black 
market transactions such as those out- 
lined above and in getting sufficient evid- 
ence to take proceedings against the 
offenders are great, since no one who is a 
party to such a deal has any incentive to 
make disclosure or complain to the 
Board. However, by the ingenuity and 
vigilance of the Board’s field staff and 
the R.C.M. Police and Provincial Police, 
a measure of success was achieved. 


B. IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Success or failure of wartime economic 
controls depends in large measure on the 
extent to which they are accepted by the 
public. Experience has shown that the 
majority of the public will willingly com- 
ply with a control which is regarded as 
necessary and equitable, but firm mea- 
sures are expected to be taken against the 
unco-operative minority. While in ex- 
treme cases it has been necessary to sus- 
pend the license of an offender, the normal 
recourse is prosecution through the 
Courts, the penalty for the infraction 
being in the discretion of the presiding 
judge or magistrate. To be effective, the 
sentence of the Court should not only 
penalize the offender and act as a deter- 
rent to others but should also be regarded 
by the normally law-abiding majority as 
evidence that the Courts will require strict 
observance by everyone of the Board’s 
regulations. In many cases relatively small 
fines achieve this purpose, but when a 
nominal fine is imposed on an offender who 
has been notoriously disregarding the law 
and whose offences have been proven in 
open court, the result may be a weakening 
of public support. 

To guard against this, efforts are made 
by the Board to ensure that counsel con- 
ducting prosecutions can put before the 
Court not only the facts and the law but 
also the purpose of the particular re- 
gulation which has been contravened, 
so that the danger of permitting the 
offender to go virtually unpunished may 
be apparent to the Court. The marked 
increase during 1944 in the number of 
heavy fines imposed for flagrant offences 
is an indication of the support that has 
been obtained from the Courts, but more 
public criticism has been heard that 
penalties were too light than that they 
were excessive. 


C. PoLicy AND SUMMARY OF 
PROSECUTIONS 


There has been little change in the 
past year in the policy of the Enforce- 
ment Administration towards suspected 
offenders. Legitimate explanations and 
extenuating circumstances are carefully 
weighed by Enforcement Counsel in the 
field and by the Enforcement Adminis- 
trator at Ottawa before prosecution is 
undertaken, and technical or trivial in- 
fractions are disposed of by warning the 
offender and checking to see that he 
mends his ways. In the application of this 
policy, however, there has been less readi- 
ness to accept the kinds of eaplanation 
which were acceptable in 1942 or 1943, 
particularly where there was evidence 
that the offender, through previous deal- 
ings with the Enforcement Administra- 
tion or other divisions of the Board, had 
had ample opportunity to find out his 
position and prevent infractions from 
continuing. 


The Enforcement Administration con- 
tinued to act as an enforcement agency 
for Controllers of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. It was necessary 
to increase the time spent on enforcement 
of the Oil Controller’s orders rationing 
gasoline, since the widespread evasion 
by dealers and consumers which existed 
in 1943 through the use of loose and 
counterfeit coupons showed no signs of 
abating during 1944 and, in certain dis- 
tricts, assumed proportions which indi- 
cated that more highly organized methods 
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were being used to distribute and obtain 
bootleg gasoline. 

For offences against the regulations 
and orders of the Board 4,166 prosecu- 
tions were completed during 1944 as 
compared with 3,663 during 1943 and 
1,201 during 1942. Of these 4,166 pro- 
secutions, 2,490 related to prices of goods 
and services, 444 to rentals of real pro- — 
perty, 648 to food rationing, and the 
remainder to offences against various 
other orders of the Board. During the 
same period, 3,540 prosecutions :were 
completed on behalf of Controllers, as 
against 1,482 in 1943; 2,558 of these pro- 
secutions were for gasoline offences, as 
compared with 1,003 during 1943. 

It would be unfair to the vast majority 
of law abiding retail and wholesale mer- 
chants, distributors, manufacturers and 
suppliers of all kinds if a report on the » 
enforcement section of the Board’s work 
did not contain a tribute to the co-opera- 
tion and assistance generally provided. 
There can be no question that the very 
real determination of the majority is to 
carry out both the spirit and the letter 
of these wartime regulations. Neverthe- 
less, there are selfish and unscrupulous 
people who ignore the general interest 
and scrutinize every order and regulation 
to discover ways and means of evading 
or avoiding the intention of these war- 
time rules wherever they conflict with 
their own desires. Such conduct makes 
the task of framing regulations immeasur- 
ably more difficult and adds a great deal 
to the burden of enforcement action. 


XVI. BOARD ORGANIZATION 


To carry out the numerous activities 
summarized in the preceding chapters, 
the Board maintains a staff of about 5,000 
employees. The administrative organiza- 
tion of the Board may be divided into 
three parts: (1) Head Office Divisions, 
organized on functional lines, (2) Ad- 
ministrations, each dealing with a parti- 
cular industry or trade, and (3) Regional 
and Local Offices. Subsidies and bulk 
purchases in connection with the Board’s 
work are administered by three Crown 
Companies associated with the Board: 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpora- 
tion Limited, Wartime Food Corporation 
Limited and Canadian Wool Board 
Limited *. 


* See Appendices A, B and C. 


A. HEAD OFFICE 


The Head Office Divisions develop ad- 
ministrative policy and co-ordinate the 
activities of the Administrations and the 
field staff. The Prices Division, Supply 
Division and Distribution Division, for 
instance, make recommendations to the 
Board on matters of policy and review 
administrators’ proposals for the intro- 
duction, change, or removal of restrictions 
and controls. Other examples of their 
work are the negotiation for foreign sup- 
plies (by the Supply Division), financial 
investigations in connection with sub- 
sidies and price adjustments (by the. 
Prices Division), meeting rationing and 
distribution problems (by the  Distri- 
bution Division), the co-ordination of 


_ statistical data regarding supplies, costs 
~ and prices, and so on. 

Other Head Office Divisions deal with 
various general problems affecting the 
Board as a whole—e.g. enforcement, eco- 
nomic research and statistics, information, 
personnel, consumer relations, and the 
_ requirements of labour for consumer goods 


2 industries (Industrial Division). The Con- 


sumer Branch, for example, is an important 
_ “two way” channel; through it the views 
of consumers are brought to the attention 
of the Board while at the same time infor- 
mation is passed on to housewives and 
other consumers regarding Board activi- 
ties and regulations. This Branch has 
organized 116 Women’s Regional Ad- 
visory Committees and sub-committees 
composed of 16,000 voluntary represen- 
tatives of local women’s organizations. 
The views of organized labour as con- 
sumers are conveyed to the Board through 
about 400 voluntary labour liaison officers 
associated with the Consumer Branch 
representing about 80 per cent of all 
labour unions. These contacts have also 
helped the Board in explaining Board 
policy and regulations to labour organiza- 
tions. 


The Board maintains offices in London 
and Washington to provide contact with 
government departments in those centres. 
The Washington office is much larger 
than that in London, since, in addition to 
its other functions, it assists in Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board negotiations 
there with the Combined Boards, which 
co-ordinate United Nations’ supplies of a 
large variety of foods and civilian mater- 
ials. 

B. ADMINISTRATIONS 


The Administrations of the Board are, 
in most cases, grouped under broad co- 
ordinations such as textiles, foods, etc., 
(see Appendix B), and, with the exception 
of the Ration Administration, deal with 
the problems of a specific industry or 
trade. They are in direct contact with 
business and are responsible for the 
administration of Board policy. The work 
done in the Administrations varies greatly 
from one to another. Some Administra- 
tors have to deal with a large number of 
small firms, such as those in the secondary 
textile industry, while others deal with 
only a few firms. Hence, there are great 
differences in the amount of paper work 
and formal direction required. Some 
administrators are concerned very largely 
with efforts to ensure the best use of 
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available materials and to obtain maxi- 
mum production, working in close contact 
with the Supply Division and directing 
production on the basis of a comprehen- 
sive plan, asin the cases of farm machinery 
and children’s clothing. Others have no 
direct control over production and are 
concerned largely with the distribution 
of supplies and with pricing problems 
(e.g. those dealing with primary foods, 
the production of which comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Fisheries). 
Others again are concerned mainly with 
pricing problems (e.g. the Services Ad- 
ministration, and the Used Goods Adminis- 
tration). The Ration Administration has 
responsibility for the mechanism of dis- 
tribution of rationed commodities, whose 
supply, however, comes under the juris- 
diction of other parts of the Board and, 
in some cases, of other governmental 
bodies. Many administrators are assisted 
in their work by advisory committees 
consisting of members of the industry. 
This system of advisory committees has 
facilitated the co-operation of industry 
and has greatly assisted the Board in 
establishing workable regulations and 
controls. 


C. REGIONAL AND LOCAL OFFICES 


The Board’s main points of contact 
with the community are the Regional and 
Local Offices in which about 60 per cent 
of the Board’s staff is employed. A great 
deal of the administrative and enforce- 
ment work in connection with the Board’s 
regulations is carried out in these offices. © 
They handle a multiplicity of problems, 
including applications, questions, investi- 
gations, complaints and requests. from 
all sections of the public. So far as poss- 
ible, all such matters are dealt with in the 
regional or local offices. It is only when 
problems cannot be resolved there that 
they are passed on to the appropriate 
administrator or Head Office Division. 
Recently there has been an important 
delegation of price-fixing activities to 
Prices and Supply Representatives. 

There are fourteen Regional Offices, 
111 Local Offices and seven Sub-Local 
Offices of the Board, varying greatly in 
size and composition. The Prices and 
Supply Representative in charge of the 
Regional Office has general supervision 
over the Board’s work in each region. The 
Regional Office contains a number of de- 
partments, each with an appropriate 
staff, representing various administra- 
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tions and Head Office Divisions. In the 
course of time it has become possible to 
decentralize a good deal of day-to-day 
work and assign it to the Regional and 
Local Offices. An outline of their func- 
tions will indicate the scope of the work 
done. 


The Enforcement Counsel and his as- 
sistants in the Regional Office, with the 
co-operation of the Chief Investigation 
Officer and his staff of investigators, are 
responsible for investigations to detect 
infringements of Board regulations, acting 
on their own initiative, on instructions 
from Head Office or as a result of local 
complaints. Where necessary, appropri- 
aie action is then recommended to Head 
Office. This department also enforces 
certain Controllers’ regulations (gasoline 
rationing, tire rationing, etc.) on behalf 
of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. 

The Information Branch of the Board 
is represented in the Regional Offices by 
field representatives who keep in touch 
with the local press and radio and public 
opinion generally. They are responsible 
for interpreting the Board’s activities in 
terms of the problems of their region, and 
for reporting back to Head Office public 
reaction as a guide to future administra- 
tive action. 


The Ration Administration requires a 
large field staff and numerous local ration 
offices. Besides the routine administrative 
work connected with rationing regula- 
tions—e.g. applications for quotas, re- 
quests for special treatment on medical 
grounds, and numerous requests and in- 
quiries on all manner of subjects from 
consumers and institutions—the ration 
offices also undertake surveys and inves- 
tigations on the use of ration documents 
and rationed commodities, co-operating 
with enforcement personnel where neces- 
sary. In addition, there are 574 local 
ration boards with a staff of 6,029 workers, 
most of whom give considerable time to 
this work without remuneration. These 
boards deal with a variety of local con- 
sumer rationing problems, on which, 
within the framework of Board policy, 
decisions can best be made by those having 
a detailed knowledge of local conditions. 
Their most important and onerous duties, 
however, are in connection with the re- 
gular issue of ration books to civilians, 
and the distribution of books to returning 
members of the armed forces. The chair- 
man of the local board is usually the 


mayor or reeve of the municipality in- 
volved and members represent a cross 
section of the community. 

Regional and local officers of the 
Rentals Administration deal with appli- 
cations for variations in rentals, rent 
fixation for newly rented accommodation, — 
notices to vacate, disputes, etc. At the 
end of the year the Board’s staff was being 
enlarged by the appointment of Emer-— 
gency Shelter Administrators in certain 
congested areas with broad powers, to 
control the use of housing accommodation. 
These are separate from the Rentals Ad- 
ministration. 

The typical Regional Office also contains 
a Foods Section dealing with local prob- 
lems of pricing and distribution and a 
Services Section concerned with such 
problems as prices charged by local res- 
taurants, laundries, etc. There is a 
Farm Equipment Rationing Officer han- 
dling applications for permits to purchase 
rationed equipment, and a Tire Ration 
Officer controlling the distribution of 
tires on behalf of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 


D. CHANGING ORGANIZATION AND 
PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Within the framework of the Board’s 
organization, administrations, divisions, 
sections and offices have changed and 
developed to meet new tasks and to make 
the best use of available personnel. New 
offices have been set up, while others have 
been discontinued or merged. During the 
past year emphasis has been on consoli- 
dation and contraction, largely rendered 
necessary by the loss of key personnel, 
but also due to the withdrawal of some 
controls and the practicability of ad- 
ministering existing controls with a smaller 
staff than was required to establish them. 

The Metals Co-ordination was re- 
organized in April, 1944, when the co- 
ordinator and four of the administrators 
returned to private business. They had 
stayed with the Board until it was prac- 
ticable to merge some of the adminis- 
trations and to find suitable successors 
where necessary. The reorganized co- 
ordination was named the Capital Equip- 
ment and Durable Goods Co-ordination 
and was headed by the former Adminis- 
trator of Fabricated Steel and Non- 
Ferrous Metals. Within the co-ordination _ 
two administrations were merged into 
the Wood Products and Metal Containers 
Administration and three others became 
the Capital Equipment and Electrical 


Supplies Administration. Later this Ad- 
_ ministration also absorbed the Machine 
Tools Administration. 

A similar consolidation took place in 
the Distributive Trades Co-ordination, 
where the co-ordinator and other senior 
officers found it necessary to return to 
their normal businesses. It was decided 
to dissolve the co-ordination as such, since 
it contained a number of heterogeneous 
administrations—Services, Ships’ Stores, 
Used Goods, Consumer Credit—which 
no longer required a common control. 
The Wholesale and Retail Trade Ad- 
ministrations were combined as the ‘‘Dis- 
tributive Trades Administration’”’ under 
one administrator—previously a senior 
officer of the Prices Division. During the 
past year, the Regional Officers were 
granted authority to fix prices at retail 
under certain circumstances, which has 
tended to decentralize some of the work 
previously handled entirely by the ad- 
ministration. The appointment of the 
new administrator from the Prices Divi- 
sion reflects the increasing relative import- 
ance of price problems, especially in con- 
nection with new lines of goods, particular- 
ly imports, and new entrants into business. 

After the death of the Real Property 
Administrator, the office was merged with 
that of the Rentals Administrator in 
July, 1944. Other organizational changes 
during the year were the expansion of the 
Standards Division (see page 12) and re- 
organization of the Prices Division. In 
general, these changes indicate the way 
in which the Board’s organization will be 
adapted to changing conditions and con- 
solidated until it can be finally liquidated. 
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It is also evident, however, that loss of 
key personnel is a major factor in causing 
organizational changes. The Board’s 
staff decreased from 5,447 on December 
31, 1943, to 5,102 on December 31, 1944. 
This was the net result of 2,023 separa- 
tions and the employment of 1,678 new 
employees, the crude turnover rate being 
38 per cent as compared with 44 per cent 
in the previous year. Owing to the ten- 
dency towards decentralization of ad- 
ministrative work, the field staff was 
reduced only from 3,164 to 3,121 while 
the number of headquarters employees 
fell from 1,310 to 1,110 and the staff of 
the administrations was reduced from 
973 to 871. More detailed analysis shows 
that during the year the Board lost 185 
senior employees (i.e. earning at least 
$3,000 or serving without remuneration). 
Of these senior employees, ninety-eight 
were not replaced while sixty-eight were 
replaced by promotions from the Board’s 
staff. Only nineteen were replaced from 
outside sources. Of the senior employees 
lost, forty-one had given their services: 
without remuneration. 

The Board is thus losing experienced 
key personnel more rapidly than is com- 
patible with its efficient operation. Many 
of the officers on loan to the Board are 
anxious to return to their businesses to 
cope with reconversion problems and the 
planning of postwar activities. These 
men have been instrumental in building 
up the Board and ensuring the co-opera- 
tion of industry, and their departure at. 
a time when new problems are still arising 
is a serious loss. 


XVII. PRICE MOVEMENTS—August, 1939 to December, 1944 


A. GENERAL REVIEW 


At August, 1939, the index of wholesale 
prices was at its lowest level since 1936, 
due to the depressed condition of many 
commodity markets, in particular the 
prices of agricultural produce. Since the 
beginning of the war, movements in 
commodity prices fall into four stages. 
(All the indexes shown are on the base 
August, 1939=100 and their movements 
are discussed in terms of the number of 
points change.) 

The outbreak of conflict was followed 
by a seven month period during which 
the wholesale price index rose 15 points, 
the natural result of anticipated shortages 


in and greater demand for many classes 
of goods, and in part due to the 10 per 
cent discount of the Canadian dollar in 
New York. The second stage was a short 
period of recession during the spring of 
1940 as a result of unfavourable war de- 
velopments. This was followed shortly 
by a rise in wholesale prices, which moved 
the index up at an increasing rate until 
the price ceiling was imposed. The period 
September 15 to October 11 of 1941 was 
established at this time, as the basic 
period of an overall price control policy. 
The prices of farm products followed a 
similar pattern to that of general whole- 
sale prices, though they declined con- 
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siderably more during the recession in 


the spring of 1940; their net increase over 
the entire period from the outbreak of 
war to the establishment of the ceiling 


was just a little less than the increase in 


the wholesale price index. The cost of 
living which had risen only moderately 
up to the early part of 1941 was beginning 
to rise sharply and in the six months 
prior to the ceiling was rising by an aver- 
age of over a point per month. 

The last phase includes more than 
three years of wartime controls and, 
though a remarkable degree of stability 


_ Was achieved in the cost of living, there 
was still evidence of continued general 


upward pressure on prices. Wholesale 
prices rose more than the cost of living, 
though the rate of increase was much less 
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than that experienced prior to the overall 
ceiling and almost ceased during 1944. 
Farm prices, however, registered large 
increases in 1942 and 1943. This latter 
development was in line with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of encouraging increased | 
farm production at a time when agricul- 
tural labour was in very short supply and 
extra effort was required from the re- 
maining farm population. By the end of 
1943, farm prices had risen to a point 
where they compared favourably with 
other prices and bore about the same re- 
lationship to the prices of manufactured 
goods as was the case during the ‘“‘pros- 
perous’” period of the late ’twenties. 
The following table summarizes the price 
movements outlined above. 


Pornt CHANGES IN Prics INDEX Numbers, AuGust, 1939, Tro DecemBErR, 1944 
(August, 1939 =100) 


August, March, June, October, August, 
1939, to 1940, to 1940, to 1941, to 1939, to 
Index March, June, October, | December, | December, 
1940 1940 1941 1944 1944 
7 months | 3 months | 16 months | 38 months | 64 months 
General Wholesale Prices....................-- +15.1 — 2.1 +16.9 +11.9 +41.8 
Farm Product Wholesale Prices*.............. +22.1 —12.0 +16.8 +50.0 +76.9 
Cost of Living....... Ba eatale teaches Nat et Piao Na Ie Aeae + 3.8 + 0.3 +10.5 + 3.0 +17.6 


B. Cost oF LIvING CHANGES 
The official cost of living index for 
December, 1944, stood at 117.6 on the 
base August, 1939 = 100. Price increa- 
ses have been most severe in foods, 


* Although August, 1939, is the appropriate base from 
which to measure wartime price movements, its use gives 
considerable over-emphasis to the increase in farm product 
prices as compared with general wholesale prices and the 
cost of living. During that particular month, the prices of 
agricultural products were unusually low in comparison with 
general wholesale prices. The following table expresses the 
December, 1944, indexes of the cost of living, wholesale prices 
and farm product prices on the longer base 1935-39: 


December, 
1944 
Cost-orelvivine Wndexs seer SiN, Slebat clas wane ste 118.5 
Genera lnWiholesalevPrees ic: as cne ae -uelee tele ape os ys 132.9 
ating eroaliet Prices sraaatat ve als chs. cr6) syere) oan es Siotbejes aie 144.3 


which represent almost a third of the 
total cost of living budget. Food items 
have accounted for more than half of the 
wartime increase in living costs. 

The substantial upward movements 
in the cost of living which were apparent 
up to the time of the basic period of price 
control were later followed by minor 
advances. Since October, 1943—the date 
when the last cost-of-living bonus ad- 
justment was made—the index has shown 
a tendency to level off and, in recent 
months, to fall slightly. In December, 
1944, the index was 0.8 points below the 
level for the same month of 1943. 


Point CHANGES IN Main GRovuprs OF THE Cost-or-Livina INDEX 
(August, 1939=100 


TtavaVal: 52! 5 esi eee een eR TCO nner Were Pts ae tee ae ee 
ne leerricle eas WGA ge ce oa sysisinsc, oS sates crausievsl picts eves epepecsiodon lodars 
EINES os cp EEE, OS CE ID ROTI 0 MO AS aa aL tC SOHO 
Gloumineren ules e ce elias Sle epecthaa fanaa id acc anc dlohs 
Home Furnishings and Services 
iH FREE EWU CTEE Riya oe ta ies GE BR oe BAAR ee an anaemia 
; MOL ALS ee Ser ote ae ia etme es 


August, October, October, August, 
1939, to 1941, to 1943, to 1939, to 
October, October, | December, | December, 
1941 194 1944 1944 
3 


{ 


Between the time when the overall 
price ceiling was established and the date 
of the last increase in the cost-of-living 
bonus, the rise in the index was 3.8 points, 
Consumer subsidies introduced in Decem- 
ber, 1942, on milk, tea, coffee and oranges 
prevented a further rise in the index of 
slightly more than one point. The whole 
of the decrease in the index since October, 
1943, has been due to movements in the 
food and fuel and lighting groups. Un- 
usually heavy supplies of eggs during the 
latter half of 1944 were effective in forcing 
down egg prices below the seasonal levels 
prevailing in 1943. The contribution of 
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the vegetable group to the decrease is of 


a seasonal nature, the result of the appear- 
ance of more adequate supplies, parti- 
cularly of potatoes and onions... Lower 
electricity rates in Quebec and scattered 
points in other provinces, and the removal 
of the Quebec sales tax on coal, were 
responsible for the fall in the cost of fuel 
and lighting to consumers. All remaining 
sections of the budget show very little 
change since October, 1943. The prin- 
cipal changes in components of the cost- 
of-living index expressed in terms of their 
effect on the cost of living as a whole are 
shown below. 


MovEMENTS IN Cost-or-LiviInGc INpEx, AuGust, 1939, To DecemBeER, 1944 
(August, 1939 = 100) 
(Points added in the total index by component groups) 


August, 1939 
to 
October, 1941 


Total 
October, 1943 August, 1939 


to to 
December, 1944|/December, 1944 


October, 1941 
to 
October, 1943 


ae | | RR | SS 


JRCaOYS LESULIN s AN LRA Nar WR aN Ra CUR Pe +7.38 +2.93 —0.80 +9.51 
SAT Uae SAR UC NG RT BRIE Nl VU ea +0.49 —0.73 0.00 —0.24 
OthersDairy Products.) fic ba eke s +1.56 —0.02 +0.09 +1.63 
Fa id ecg a AO RESALE ROUEN UGE AeA +0.69 +0.68 —0.42 +0.95 
ICE ANGSV CALM nS tne othe ua lacks bon cet +1.35 +1.55 —0.15 +2.75 
Other Meats and Fish........ +1.30 +0.64 +0.07 +2.01 
BMereals natn eh nidke on wu naU een at aba +0.42 +0.04 0.00 +0.46 
PI EVAICGTOCETICS HY niacin le stare Wile en ua uchens +1.01 —0.14 0.00 +0.87 
MCE COME Ra Ae EN SMO —0.02 +0.44 —0 31 +0.11 
LOTTE phe Ee TR le OUR Co ea RE EU aD +0.58 +0.47 —0.08 +0.97 
Muelane Morn eingn sa od eee eS fale mabe uate +0.79 +0.07 —0.24 +0.62 
CHES be eran nal te tats fale soy, aad atidhgoe boy atacavabars +1.41 +0.13 +0.02 +1.56 
ROLOED ING Meee ts he oe lee ell cB aca +2.34 +0.18 +0.06 +2.58 
Home Furnishings and Services............. +1.48 +0.08 +0.02 +1.58 
WIMFISCOIIEANEOUS! ceri och istses Sick tala arch creotinigeah as +1.20 +0.41 +0.14 +1.75 
otali@hanger sve cis aes aM tes, +14.6 +3.8 -0.8 +17.6 


C. WHOLESALE 

While the major part of the increase 
in wholesale prices occurred before Oc- 
tober, 1941, there have been substantial 


PRICE CHANGES 


increases in some commodity prices since 
that time. These are reflected in column 
two of the following table: 


Pornt CHANGES IN WHOLESALE Price INDEXES, AuGusT, 1939 To Drecemper, 1944 
(August, 1939 = 100) 


VEPOLADIONETOGUCEG ccc x echt ae nena Rotate ake avatars 
PAD ETA A ETOCUGCES nee ey, ee at ros tan Atiey Muaderta pe ey cae ae 
MROXET ONE TOCUCTS RA ye eI er ae mth he AL Ria eae Wit ieee bm) 
NVOOG FELOCUCES) wien stoce ae, We ul ies a Lat ENO ee oh ig 


WNon-metallicmMinerals 5 Qu0e.))  haessleacer tas seldetobess b 
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Farm Products 


The most outstanding increases since 
the basic period have occurred in the 
vegetable products, animal products, and 
wood products groups. The principal 


August, 1939 October, 1941 August, 1939 
to to to 
October, 1941 |December, 1944|December, 1944 


ate $36.3 425.5 +61.8 
iota) 445.1 7.0 +52.1 
eae +46.2 =.9°3 +37.9 
aN 425.9 424.7 +50.6 
Lat +16.2 Ag +20.5 
at pes +11.0 5 3.0 +14.0 
Tey +16.6 + 5.5 +221 
sige +33.6 = 4/6 +29.0 
eer +29.9 +11.9 +41.8 

| +26.9 450.0 +76.9 


causes of these movements were: a large 
advance in wheat prices; increases in egg 
and potato prices; a substantial rise in © 
live cattle prices and in authorized beef | 


COMPONENTS OF THE COST.OF LIVING INDEX 
IN TWO WARS 


LAST PRE-WAR MONTH=100 


PER CENT. PER CENT 


PRICE CEILING 
ANNOUNCED 
OCTOBER 1941 
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carcass ceilings; and significant increases 


in lumber and newsprint prices which 


were the result of authorized increases to 
facilitate production in the face of labour 
shortages and higher operating costs. 


The downward readjustment of cotton 
fabric prices shortly after the imposition 
of the price ceiling, to bring them into 
line with the ceiling on secondary textiles, 
is responsible for the decrease in the tex- 
tile products index, which up to October, 
1941, had advanced more than any other 
single group index. Declines in fertilizer 


Be : oh eee ; 


prices and in a few pharmaceutical 
chemical prices accounted for the decrease 
in the chemicals group. ’ 

Because prices paid to farmers for their 
products include both market price and 
any additional subsidies or special pay- 
ments, the farm products index shows a 
greater increase since October, 1941, in. 
comparison with the vegetable and animal 
products groups of the general wholesale 
index. The subsidy payments on milk 
and special payments for oats and barley 
account for most of this difference. 


APPENDICES 


The Appendices are up-to-date as of December 31, 1944 with the exception of Appendix A— 
Directory of Officials, which gives effect to changes in organization up to March 15, 1945. 


Appendix A 


DIRECTORY OF OFFICIALS 


A-1—THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Minister: 


Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Minister of Finance. 


Present membership with dates of appointment: 
Chairman: D. Gordon, Deputy Governor, Bank of Canada, Nov. 10, 1941. 


Deputy Chairmen: M. W. McCutcheon, Mar. 2, 1945. 
K. W. Taylor, Mar. 2, 1945. 
Roy Geddes, Mar. 2, 1945. 


Members: H. B. McKinnon, Chairman of the Tariff Board, Sept. 3, 1939. 
David Sim, Deputy Minister of National Revenue for Customs and Excise, Sept. 


3, 1939. 


F. A. McGregor, Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act, Department 


of Labour, Sept. 3, 1939. 


A. M. Shaw, Director of Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, Sept. 9, 


1939. 


J. G. Bouchard, Assistant Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Nov. 13, 1941. 


W. A. Mackintosh, Director General of Economic Research, Department of Re- 
construction, Mar. 12, 1942. 


S. A. Cudmore, Dominion Statistician, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Jan. 14, 1943. 


Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, Mar. 9, 1943. 
J. G. Godsoe, Chairman, Wartime Industries Control Board, Nov. 29, 1943. 


Secretary: A. F. W. Plumptre, March 15, 1945. 


Special Advisers: S. R. Noble, Nov. 12, 1941. 
Hon. Cyrille Vaillancourt, May 14, 1943. 


Resignations: Yves Lamontagne, Director of Commercial Relations, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, resigned Apr. 20, 1944. 


M. W. Mackenzie, Deputy Chairman of the Board, resigned May 1, 1944. 
D. Dewar, Deputy Chairman of the Board, resigned Feb. 24, 1945. 
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A-2—ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


President—H. B. McKinnon 


Vice-President and Comptroller—O. B. Thornton 


Treasurer—W,. Williamson 
Secretary—Orian E. B. Low 


Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited 
Directors—R. B. Bryce, H. B. McKinnon, 


S. R. Noble, L. P. Saint-Amour, 
O. B. Thornton. 


Canadian Wool Board Limited 


President—Henry Brown 
Vice-President—G. E. O’Brien 


Vice-President and Treasurer—W. P. Walker 


Secretary—G. W. Fraser 


Directors—Henry Brown, G. W. Fraser, C.’ H. 


Mitchell, G. E, O’Brien, A. M. Shaw, 
la loll Skey, OnB: Thornton, W. H. ie 
Tisdale, W. P. Walker. 


Wartime Food Corporation Limited 


President—R. T. Mohan 
Vice-President—K. W. Taylor 


- General Manager, Secretary and Treasurer— 


J. B. Lander 


Directors—R. E. Godbout, A. R. Johnstone, 


R. T. Mohan, C. J. Sanders, K. W. 
Taylor, O. B. Thornton. 


( A-3—HEapD OFFicEe DIVISIONS 


Prices Division—M. W. McCutcheon, Chief Comptroller’s Division—A. M. Henderson, 

Supply Division—R. Geddes, Chief Comptroller 

Secretary’s Division—A. F. W. Plumptre, Information Branch—A. L. Cawthorne-Page, 
Secretary Director 

Industrial Division—D. G. Mackenzie, Chief Consumer Branch—Byrne Sanders, Director 

Distribution Division—C, K. C. Martin, Chief Washington Division—A. J. Hazeland, Director 

Research Division—J. D. Gibson, Chief London Office—J. A. Langley, Special 

Representative 


Appendix B 
CO-ORDINATIONS AND ADMINISTRATIONS 


Capital Equipment and Durable Goods 
Co-ordination 


Co-ordinator—H. H. Foreman 


Foods Co-ordination 


Co-ordinator—K. W. Taylor 
Deputy Co-ordinators—F. S. Grisdale 


Administrations— 
Asbestos and Asbestos Products 


Capital Equipment and Electrical Products 


Construction Products 
Fabricated Metals and Sundry Items 


Farm and Construction Machinery and 


Municipal Service Equipment 

Furniture and Brushes 

Glass and Glass Products 

Heating and Plumbing Equipment and 
Supplies 

Jewellery 


Office Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


Upholstered and Metal Furniture and 
Bedding 
Wood Products and Metal Containers 


Textile and Clothing Co-ordination 


Co-ordinator—F. B. Walls 
Deputy Co-ordinator—Henry Morgan 


Administrations— 
Cotton and Cotton Products 
Fine Clothing (Woollens) 
Footwear 
Fur Skins and Fur Garments 
Hides and Leather 
Knit Goods 
Luggage and Small Leather Goods 
Men’s and Boys’ Furnishings 
Rayon and Rayon Products 
Textile Sundries 
Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Wear 
Women’s and Misses’ Coats and Suits 
Wool 
Work Clothing 


J. J. Page 
Clive Planta 


Admuinistrattons— 


Alcoholic Beverages 

Bread and Bakery Products 
Cocoa, Confectionery and Allied Products 
Dairy Products 

Feeds 

Fertilizers and Pesticides 

Fish and Fish Products 

Flour and Cereal Products 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Imported Grocery Items 

Meat and Meat Products 

Oils and Fats 

Pharmaceuticals 

Processed Fruits and Vegetables 
Seeds 

Sugar 

Tea and Coffee 

Tobacco 


Pulp and Paper Co-ordination 


Co-ordinator—W. H. Howard 
Deputy Co-ordinator—C. N. Moisan 


Admimstrations 


Book and Writing Paper 

Building Papers, Wall Board and Asphalt 
Roofing 

Newsprint 

Packages and Converted Paper Products 

Paperboard 

Shipping Cases 

Wall Papers 

Woodpulp 

Wrapping Paper 


Individual Administrations 


Distributive Trades 
Enforcement 


Publishing, Printing and Allied Industries 


Ration 
Rentals 
Services 
Ship’s Stores 
Used Goods 


The following Controllers of the Wartime Indus- 
tries Control Board function as Administrators of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in matters of 
price, for the commodities under their control:— 


B40 


Chemicals 


oa \ 
*Motor Vehicles and Parts 
*Non-Ferrous Metals (Primary) 


Oil 
Power 
Rubber 


*Ship Repairs and Salvage 
*Steel and Iron (Primary) 
. Timber (includes Wood Fuel by P.C. 1997, 


21/3/44) 
Transit 


* Within the Capital Equipment and Durable 


Goods Co-ordination. 
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REGIONAL AND LOCAL OFFICES AND PRICES AND 
SUPPLY REPRESENTATIVES 


eben af cam ran ste y os aPC IS 


Local Offices: 
Amherst 
Annapolis Royal 
Bridgewater 
New Glasgow 


Salim empower yee tiie, aoe hs 


Local Offices: 
Bathurst 
Edmundston 


Quebec City.......... ., 


Local Offices: 
Chicoutimi 
*Port Alfred 
Baie Comeau 
Cabano 
Chandler 
Donnacona 
a re 
a Malbaie 
Levis 
Magdalen Islands 
Matane 
Mont-Joli 
Montmagny 


IVT ONLECAL Nae Bes wisi aete.e 


Local Offices: 
Amos 
Drummondville 
Granby 
Joliette 
Lachute 
Mont Laurier 
Rouyn 
St. Hyacinthe 


OG wrt ae eee eng 


Local Offices: 
Hull 


PLOCK VALLE al ae dete ew 


Local Offices 
Belleville 
Cornwall 
Kingston 


SN ena E. M. Nicholson 
LAUR ane W. Stanley Lee 


Sydney 
Truro 
Wolfville 
Yarmouth 


Pee ne Chas. C. Sullivan 


Fredericton 
Moncton 


NTI a as ae J. M. Martin 


New Carlisle 
Rimouski 

Riviere du Loup 
Roberval 
*Dolbeau 

St. Georges 

(Beauce) 

*Lac Megantic 

St. Joseph d’Alma 
St. Marie (Beauce) 
Thetford Mines 
*Plessisville 


ate aE L. C. Robitaille 


St. Jerome 

St. Johns 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 
Sorel 

Three Rivers 
Valley field 


AEE Re ey, A G. Masson 


Papineauville 


Hane ub H. M. Higgins 


Renfrew 
*Pembroke 


Orono. Woon 


Local Offices: 
Barrie 
Hamilton 
Huntsville 
Lindsay 
Niagara Falls 
Orillia 


|Brosavolerniy, lepase Shy went aa 


Local Offices: 
Brantford 
Chatham — 
Galt 
Guelph 
Kitchener 
Owen Sound 


North) Baveupianrewaet 


Local Offices: 
Cochrane 
Haileybury 
Kirkland Lake 


Winnipeg hier iecmwins ae 


Local Offices: 
Brandon 
Dauphin 
Flin Flon 
Fort William 


Regina aie iieemin ule: 


Local Offices: 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Rosetown 


Hdmonton ane eias 


Local Offices: 
Calgary 
Grande Prairie 
Lethbridge 


Vancoulyers. ote 


Local Offices: 
Cranbrook 
Kamloops 
Nanaimo 
Nelson 
Penticton 
Prince George 


* Sub-local office reporting to the local office named directly above. 


Satan ie, F. L. J. Seldon 


Oshawa 

Parry Sound 
Peterborough 
St. Catharines 
Welland 


...W. Harold McPhillips 


St. Thomas 
Sarnia 
Stratford 
Windsor 
Wocdstock- 


Sault Ste. Marie — 
Sudbury 
Timmins 


Be Adete a ts 3 E. B. Complin 


Kenora 
*Fort Frances 
Portage la Prairie 


eR aN A. R. Mackie 


Saskatoon 
Swift Current 
Weyburn 
Yorkton 


AM Walter S. Campbell 


Medicine Hat 
Red Deer 


hi aa eats W. R. Dowrey 


Prince Rupert 

Trail 

Vernon 

Victoria 

White Horse 
(Yukon) 
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ORDERS IN COUNCIL AFFECTING THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Note — The following list of Orders in Council supplements Appendix D of the previous report.* 


P.C. 3059, Apr. 27, 1944 Establishes the External Trade Advisory Committee as 
an interdepartmental agency for prompt consultation 
cn matters of export and import trade and the sup- 
plying by Canada of goods and services for relief and 
rehabilitation purposes. 


P.C. 4892, July 4, 1944 Establishes the Food Requirements Cobian an 
wl interdepartmental committee with authority to report 
on matters of policy connected with the utilization 
of Canadian food supplies in Canada and with the 
supply of Canadian foodstuffs-to other nations. 


P.C. 5745, July 25, 1944 Establishes a form of import control to replace, on Aug, 
1 1, 1944, the control previously provided by the War 
Exchange Conservation Act, 1940, on gasoline, motor 
vehicles, industrial diamonds, clothing, and certain 
household textiles. 

P.C. 7080, Sept. 12, 1944 Amends P.C. 6131, Aug. 12, 1944, to transfer the regula- 
= tions and control of certain uses of trucks and the 
carriage of goods therein from the jurisdiction of the 
Administrator of Services of the Wartime Prices and 
Board to that of the Construction Controller of the 

Department of Munitions and Supply. 


P.C, 7203, Sept. 19, 1944 Makes orders of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
re use of trucks, orders of the Transit Controller. 
P.C. 8528 Office consolidation of the Wartime Prices and Trade 


Regulations (P.C. 8528, Nov. 10, 1941 and amending 
Orders in Council to Aug. 18, 1944). 

P.C. 9029 Office consolidation of the Wartime Leasehold Regula- 
tions (P.C. 9029, Nov. 21, 1940 and amending Orders 
in Council to Aug. 8, 1944). 

P.C. 3238, May 22, 1944 Provides for the furnishing of financial and other in- 
formation to certain Board officials and sets up safe- 
guards against its improper use. 

P.C. 9439, Dec. 10, 1944 Amplifies the powers of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to include control over all activities relating to 
the transfer of population into specially designated 
congested areas and to the control and use of available 
shelter therein. 


Concerning Associated Crown Companies 


P.C, 39, Jan. 6, 1944 Amends P.C. 7475, Aug. 26, 1942, regulations re Commo- 
dity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, to 
provide for rebate of any subsidy paid on goods, or 
materials entering into goods, sold in excess cf maxi- 
mum prices fixed by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 

P.C, 624, Feb. 1, 1944 Extends to Wartime Food Corporation Limited, all 
the powers conferred on Commodity Prices Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation Limited. 

P.C. 625, Feb. 1, 1944 Provides for repayment to Commodity Prices Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation and Wartime Food Corporation by 
Government Departments purchasing subsidized goods 
of the amount of subsidy paid thereon. 


Appendix E 


STATEMENTS OF ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY ISSUED BY THE WARTIME 
PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
The following list supplements Appendix E of the previous report :* 


December 28, 1943 
January 4, 1944 


February 8, 1944 Amendments to the Statement on Import Policy, 
February 8, 1944 effective February 11, 1943. 
\ March 21, 1944 
April 4, 1944 
June 2, 1944 


August 3, 1944 
October 6, 1944 


* W.P.T.B. Report, Apr.-Dec. 1943. 
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Aprende. F 
COMMODITY PRICES STABILIZATION CORPORATION LIMITED 
SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS FROM DECEMBER 1, 1941 TO DECEMBER 31, 1944. 


The operations of the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited from inception to 
December 31, 1944, have resulted in a cost to the government of $227, 703,973.99, made up as follows: 


1. Sussipires Parp (See detail below)— 


TEA OTt OM craters terse en eee auveraueCele lace Gls] fatal Walt aPstetatet etal eae skate otek evens aves Pas $ 99,413,650 26 
ES eM LD OMACSLIG co cela ora eesieyetebolrate ste clays atch vmtaloteresherarelaneuees tate estate stelle tate vole 100,750,786 49 
——————_ $200, 164,436 75 


2. Losszrs on Commopiry TRADING (See detail below) 
3. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


1. SUBSIDIES PAID 


ee ee i ery 


25,400,788 79 
2,138,748 45 


$227,703,973 99 


; 


A. SUBSIDIES ON IMPORTED GOODS 


NorE.—In many cases commodities on which 
import subsidies have been paid are now ineligible 
for subsidy in whole or in part, or are eligible for 
subsidy only if prior approval is secured from the 
Corporation for their importation. In column 
three a summary is given of the chief limitations 
on eligibility. These limitations are indicated 
as follows:— 


PA Items inserted in Schedule ‘‘A’’ to the 
Statement on Import Policy (goods eligible 
for subsidy only in cases approved in 
advance), effective on the date indicated. 


B_ Items inserted in Schedule “B” to the 
Statement on Import Policy (goods speci- 
fically excluded from import subsidy) 
effective on the date indicated. 


BP The Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration has been authorized from time to 
time to make bulk purchases of certain of 
these items and import them for civilian 
use. 


E The Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration has been authorized to pay subsi- 
dies on imports made when a product is 
normally ineligible. 

In a number of cases some goods imported 

under a given tariff item have been made in- 
eligible for subsidy consideration while others 


remain eligible. (See Section II, Schedule ‘‘B” 
of the Statement on Import Policy.) In still other 
cases imports have been excluded from subsidy 
consideration by description (Section III, Schedule 
‘“‘B” of the Statement on Import Policy) not by 
tariff item. It has not been possible to indicate 
in the table every exclusion of these types. In 
certain cases, notably repair or replacement parts 
of a functional character, exemptions are made to 
exclusions under Schedule ‘‘B”’ to the Statement 
on Import Policy, in accordance with the proviso 
to that schedule. 

Goods imported under a number of other tariff 
items on which no subsidy has been paid and 
which, therefore, do not appear in this list, have 
also been made ineligible for subsidy considera- 
tion or subject to prior approval. 

This appendix is not intended to be and should 
not be read as a complete account of the eligibility 
or otherwise of imports for subsidy consideration. 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board Statement 
on Import Policy, February 11, 1943, as amended, 
should be consulted. 

The description of imports subsidized appearing 
opposite each tariff item is partial and general 
only. Space does not permit the listing of each 
separate commodity subsidized under a particular 
tariff item, and the heading indicates the general 
class only. 


Subsidy Paid 


Tariff Partial Description of Imports Status, if Eligibility Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Item Subsidized Limited Dec. 31, 1944 
$ cts. 
Grovur 1, ANIMALS, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
FisH AND PROVISIONS 3 
3 BCR eee Mer era ie SWRA dred aicisc, Seb a ents B teas to 8/2/44; B 16/6/44....... 163,717 79 
8 MannediMeats essere we kee Nee ee a fl! AD Wi nape eledel cere ate hr ieee 1,342 61 
11 FROHNCGAG Pei R Loan says ti ei eNO cL MOC Peak lk FSR ee OR esc RW ON Ue eee a 5,432 04 
13 Lard and animal stearine, n.o.p............+-- PA (in part) 18/8/48; BP........... 3,607 21 
14 PIT O Waal Setar Vari e ostrn tare tcea IS UEC LAT Usui SiR Lannea PA Gn part)i18/8/4337B Pence scictes 693, 338 74 
15 1B ioral higth. cu mie ani UPR ATI Ea RU ep B/8 (42.5 B BCU ARS NN ete as 26,722 80 
20a BP OCORMDUEESr heer seal enue a iors Mteves arava: odin ara tec aved a tneacas G7 tein av LEPANaCCUIaT te Fa at Nie ea 1,823 64 
Bee RON a Ns oe Ae B 1/8/42: BP kee ee 1,250,565 64 
30 Ginger and spices, unground.................. Pepper B 15/8/42 
5 ‘ i ‘ Other B il 15 /42 BRP iaocccetnntecte 107,588 83 
INSEL ANCL SPICES, \LLOUNG!. awicicin ier. s'elelsiers es etsvale epper B 15/8/42 
Other B 11/5/42 BE ee 2,500 33 
INDGM ECS ANGIMNACE Ho. e kealaaie oes oes Nota arelcketetns 1B.11/5/42* BR ck ecco 15,427 39 
39 (ii) Starcheinospescne cc sees te hie ee eee BACT /AT AD Seen a eee nar etl ete 648 62 
AIG MUL Kear ma hts att vy ste ra nltyaicitin op ene te ea al E 1/12/41 to 10/5/42 even if produc- 
tion goods; PA 11/5/42........... 63,915 55 
43a Bowderedimillcny is Vo aan Neecis cetera aieintere BD 7 1/42 eo el er eae rene 4,884 60: 
47 ISGANS ONTOlD eee caa sil caetee ces estes ae sete meee B (in part) 23/3/42; B 11/5/42; PA ’ 
(in\part) 1/8/42. 20527 eern sees 34,749 87 
55 May ban COMM at secant wie dike tres ietoi thee eis tae B (in part) 1/1/42 to 1/8/42; PA 
1 9/ fC Rep Wann earn arise ab aban hs 1,768,515 28. 
62 RICO VUNGIEANOG su. chek eects Meee melds aaa has PAWTI/5/42 0 sci cicle cae ethernet eettotts 1,288,749 19: 
Bi 9/3/42 Oo nate edisuate ere eer tere 42,086 54 


63 RICAN CIEANE Puech cans Gro msclomrecatebeen iets 
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Tariff Partial Description of Imports Status, if Eligibility 
Item Subsidized Limited 
Group 1-continued 
64 Sagoand Paplocameneeneyas ewe ee yw) eee 1B ASW Re Maal uate: He Tara sch Kon Ni 
68 Linseed, cottonseed and palm nut cake and 
ICAL ic tev ° ee TEM a eRaats fay PALS AO TBS EOS das, Sols ah eaten 
72a Aromatic seeds, inedible in crude state....... STS AR ee ee SMITE a a 
‘73 Hielqiseed sume Olp nersusce netics wiser elie mine ie 1A Tay OE AROUND DAMN iH es 
77a HOOCOMDEANSe te Naseer Ate PAN. AUTRE BM 6 /42 EBD ie sean leew ase elie 
77b Mantllanbeanss crude. init es cate eae hae eal B 1/8/42; Pd Oa ee 
83a, IPOUATOCS Rae croer tine Ro ite eae enrol PA 17/2/43... Rta ah 
99a PRUNES er rite te iia cesta: Slant (i Sucker Lyin a oat 1, 2,3 and 10 Ib. cartons) 
BQ 3 /42 BR, 
j Other prunes B 18/8/42 
99c¢ Raisinsvandidriedycurrants...c.tiencae stan: B17 / Sy 4280 by encneran etter tetas eee 
99e DALES Yorn SMIIE mats Vom laste del ot soak abepet cl Meat oY 13s WG 2/0 ofl eh Aree Mer Phe erry 
99e Apricots, peaches, etc., dried................. B 11/5/42; BP.. ele 
101* ORANGES WAN sea ON ienl aue Whs QRO NL Hu AREY ALE tel B 1/12/41 to 15/12/43; B 1/1/45. ne 
109a PPEANULS TOT CET eR i ata Sm uC on Nan UR ate ada) gh U8 Unshelled B 11/ 5/42 \BP 
Shelledij ais) 23/12)/42 \i onan mien 
113a COPr ae Aime meee gry IL NRE Bieeets ts BAKE 183 Coa NT TENUR PUR UE! aU aU ETA ANTE 
PECTIN S HIN. OT PLO meric caters ATE a ret Uke ua MEE EL DoT Oncaea Ce PGi aun RV 
Group 2. SuGar, MoLassEs AND 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF 
sy Molasses—edible (transportation)............. AGS fA ee Nave soles een ehetete evel yalay eae cant 
a, 
By / Syrups and molasses, cane and beet........... 136a, 137 PA 1/8/42; 
140 140 PA (in part) 1/8/42............. 
Group 3. Tospacco AND MANUFACTURES 
THEREOF 
Nil 
Group 4. Sprrits, WINES AND OTHER 
BEVERAGES 
152 Fruit syrups and juices, n.0.p...:.............. B 11/5/42; \ BP 
PA (in part) 30/8/48 fn 
Grovur 5. Puup, Paper anp Booxs 
192 Paper and board products)... jules. ese ee «es Bi Gmpart)i 1/8/42 ee Ne me eyo 
197 ADC Trys 1s O oA tse ae heey cists cesedae ys fl sorely eeetteane ste SIR (ARAL tales Cl) AR ain (PE MD ae Ma Re Med bode 
199 Manufactures of paper, N.0.p............-.-.-- B Gn part) 1/1/42; 
ByGinipart)/8/42i we the ecehan 
199d TE HV erES ce (Ov Teae re] TO eR ty Sa men Rn Ce ors es Aaya SRR iain Deer MOB) OR Guero Uiaslag Net dae tal 
Group 6. CHEMICALS, DRuGS, OILS AND 
AND PAINTS 
203 N K : ; ‘al 
2038 On-eqiple canning dyemne: etcwimMaterialsaatusec aeeeickoi clas ce aie a cea ieee 
204 DTUCSATOD-CAU IDLE HCLUG Gis tere setter clit c reece LI sete Ey men Ure a MU EMD eROMD) NRE ERY OO 
206 )UTHINOMEL Oe serie eek aso arene Le hela gars lc RST ARR AOR REAPER Marie om DOTA tb en eas Aen Ra 
208 G Hern 1ealsh Tra ISGELANCOUS Sas a ees ch eee lors se lots oes PORN Nea Shee) Spent Ord et ater Cenlel seat ee a 
208¢ 
an Pesticiderchenricalsiaacssn cst aes alee ee 1 BH Se ea RESON RetA ints ae aia Woo 
209c 
2080 AP ATEATIOCACL HAG Wateoba en Sued echt eae he R RR tele 5 Sa TAL RRM C RARE Netues Wehr 2 UVP AGE et a MRO 
208t @hemicals and drugs sare. siete rata ast PAS (in part) WS Si/Aocsess cee naa 
209 ; 
209a, Hertilizer. chomicalsms iasees.s aera 13] Soa ER ON RDN URA Ue tat cul 
210e 
210 1 2tssyop ate letra) dyc(ele b: bas) Tee year RATAN SOIG os osc ao os DIRS eats ae SO aoa eco pete 
216 JING Ce Eero Se ao untenn un cap oe nate nose Pee a ewes tice hs ee sje ate hee aaa cee eterno Ve ea 
219a IDisinfecting, SPLaAyaNg, ObCG.+ PLEPALAHIONS seein |/siiaid ial siciois biel <istekio ince ie nepal aes 
219d Anaesthetics, NiOspean ne cer eevenieet PO) eh (Pert rion ris eg Ste city Scud 
220 Medicinal, chemical and pharmaceutical 
DLCDALALIONS essere ete 2 ci eashs erties PA 1/8 [4D ee Sac leteuerte siintatstertie are ete 
225 Waxvegetablenndm lain eral wa O, pee e cciyt oll clelewtoneloty patel eral teieteluatareta’ste/epeley anette 
232¢ Gelatine, Glade) (Shear hug ce late Sein cetioe Shae ban Bi 19/5/42 1a eee See ean se pe 
236 ‘Srigeaters cabyerslshil<cy SC Gn Gama bOBAaeoA hopes Nanotation donne ou pUbSbbcHosenudLanodan 


Subsidy Paid 


Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Dec. 31, 1944 


$ cts. 
641 83 


426, 893 68 
512,009 03 
10,957 26 


1,681, 351 89 


88,115 93 
521,562 86 
128 66 


$ 9,490,468 33 


364,583 07 


55,770 11 


$ 420,353 18 


217,895 57 


$ 217,895 57 


17,689 45 
986 78° 


21,077 35 
261,287 05 


301,040 63 


686,985 27 


32,454 89 
399 11 
448 13 


48,177 89 


23,089 07 


67,442 18. 


54,849 17 


496 93 
5,168 91 
5,559 52 
9,123 85 


* This amount represents subsidy paid on oranges sold and invoiced to a purchaser in Canada on or prior to 
March 1, 1944. For subsequent payments on oranges see appendix G. 
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288 
289 
326a 
326e 
3262 
326h 
326) 
326 (i) 
326 (ii) 


—_, 
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Partial Description of Imports Status, if Eligibility 
Subsidized Limited 


Group 6—Continued 


SVAtHetic Plastics wen emote ance P hace PAN Laie: ech ate $e. Us eee 


Dryer ed TEA GICet CHA een wiitsrcberdie SHR | evan acenier te oused | ou iar eet ones ame Recreate cis Coa Seen cai 
Paintsiandilersaim Ospee kc iisan. s:doate eh ee CaN oak ear Re ee ene acto e k pa ae 
Artists’ and school children’s colours, ete.....| B 1/8/42 to 10/2/48; PA a sin 

and B (in part) 11/2/48... : 


Gunna Shee ie a Saree eeR Ate BU Tapa ot Voy ANS A Maoh SAN Tt cL SL Stas SeUTRBR#Y Ma OR See 
FR ADESECEO Ue Helen Oe las Suir gehen abate lets Sealy cce ONAN eee PA A i 18/8/43 VB been eee 
SDs GR bUrpENntINe std Wes aun er. a PALO YA [AE VIS een oh LAU eee 
ISSEUGTAIUOH SS eNO spies cas Mahe of \ahehe Ais ale eenc er otter Conse Ess oe ST ERE ec 
NAG a Res oy Kote SAN EAR Ae ete Peri ee eel ete 3 PAY Gnvpart)l$/3/43 56 Pie eee 
TATE) OY, OWES AON) ORI AR OA BR RIE Apres Dinars aeiS Aa eat IP-Ae(in) part) 1878/43 Pa eee 
ELEOLEUMAICOK Ua ts cietes conn (scmicke Meokha aecaeeetete PIA Di [Bf AD Pe RON Sonn aaa SU oe ee ae 
WOCLLONSCEAFOM suites eos ee ieiwl gC eens MCT IPAS (in part) 18i/8i/4oe0— Pane re setae 
Palm and palm kernel oil.. IPAS (Gn pant) tl S/S)/4 oon en eerie er 
Oil, coconut, palm, peanut and. soya for. soap 
manufacture, SUG! RET Te) rte eae Tete Se ae PAG (ini part) 8/8435) Bae eer 
Peanut oil for refining Re eenM te Ee Gite bien Bh Re PAG(ingpart) 01S 7/S/4oai keane asters 
@oconut-olliorimehiningayne ye in okt en oeie a ciee IAN Gnipart) 18/8/4350 bee 
Foots; grease for manufacture of soap and oils | PA (in part) 18/8/43; BP........... 
Petroleum and products— 
Océanitanker) (MastermiG@anada cays ince Cea Uy eens lark UL. yn Ae tear ea 
Oesanitankens, Bas Magu on One U tS TAN aap Aaa AINE toe Wwe ates erik 2 ese ae 
PATTON. ition lees mee Uae Raat Mee TNS aly gS ame AT ARE eI oe A a a 
Hakeniankeniex) POled Os). nevud wt oltceestons Seana lheem teeter a ered tichel elon ee ea 
ONEATIO WIATL OLE ONE Hwee e UN ie uh ERTS Pn a anMeMELIC Meet Bie Rava No RRO Te eg eR a 
Gers CET BU OO Gel A NCTE IML IL Wie Seite Wes Pe ees LO ate aA Ec etd ee LEE ee 
Group 7. Eartus, EARTHENWARE AND 
STONEWARE 
Mae WwaATe ts Mesos MINI ah cA cdo Neer ERA RY Gina parity) Gl /8)/ 42/0 eae ak eee ree 
Stonerand earthenwawne 0.4. coseesasceus bie oes tee Bs Gnipart)) 1e/ Sy Ao erent tree 
NAMM ATYMWATES/ NO: Dai nuigaht van aeons lraruceede B 1/1/42 to 22/3/42; PA 1/1/44..... 
326a B (in part) 1/1/42; ) 
326e B (in part) 11/5/42; 
(GASES DITO aca one a nats Aa cra ae A Up a ee By 8)/42 ta eA Ts oo Seg en ee ere 
326 B (in part) 1/8/42; 
B 1/1/44 
TPES HUN eT 1B LOO Si moe atid Goan os OE eet eels aah [Meee Ie CPU 2, Pe gala i ec a 
Group 8. Merats AND MANUFACTURES 
THEREOF 
BTASS MUOULDONISINGE eer cme Aus eters stork creuNea areaRe Raf caren SPP adv RRR ya rade 
Meanutactures Oh bLass) OL COPPeD..v is \ijetipets alta yks Wy S//A eta mi nae eee eee a 
Naekeleplated "ete. wale,in;O%D stains sem eee te | wea il 3/4 eacen amen sce onal ayer ee 
PATS Ol WaAblGhimMOVeMeNtsi.. sso 0. sneer PYASTIL /B/AQ SEs cs Uelastirarn ahuced s Maemars dies 
iironor steelsheets: }bands, etc, ;:zinc-COabedim [ner vi ees oe ceeicee atc eee see ne 
Silenthoriroller Chisiniare guelisa Meck. ee nent 2 OAD Ale Sacer pear OE a Re ee, 
AMomnecultural implements seeyesn os fairs sane 409C Bani pany)! by S/ 4a. ene. saeeneee 
Machinery, wholly or in part of iron or steel, | 427, 427a B (in part) 1/1/42......... 
n.O.p. 
(CU LBTe Te sae a pits encarta Sonne mee neal bar Pela bt pinto TR Prine MORO merr re nmeN SEN RW Siren 4 
Nuts and bolts, hinges, screws, ete., iron or 
Ee oa ee aR he RON Con nth SORUCK ne Pe RRA EMN ERR Soke eG Sloe {ot 
MOOS eer m are ciate ates ras quakes abhi: Ma R AEP Aarne gt Slat era Ve laa Nene Anan ae era ea 


Subsidy Paid 


Dec. 1, 1941 to 


Dec. 31, 1944 
$ cts. 


2,744 78 


3,353 69 
122 57 


8,082 41 
961 30 


26,950 09 
12,377 84 
9,481 15 
123,409 14 


17,758 38. 


170 87 
821,037 59 
48,479 86 
306,265 20 


151,537 50 
12,667 62 


8,679 60 | 


31,571,425 71 
102,640 36 
2,817,654 64 
120,838 05 
3,079,133 39 
177 96 


$40,242,724 81 


142,132 91 
2,424 67 
84,985 85 


12,728 73 


80 90 


$242,303 06 


13,663 48 


146 87 
5,123 29 
685 12 


6,024 71 


Partial Description of Imports 
Subsidized 


Group 8—Continued 


Hollow ware........ Seah ECA TR nae ee er uid 


VESSELS AA WRNre tei Bier Hb) unr LIDAR MeN T/A te es 
Agricultural implements, articles entering 


aspeners:, metal ae seam ciate Week hea eae 
Pins vet ala iain air nuae ker ieee ieae en a, tate be 


Instruments—mathematical, optical, etc...... 
Surgical and dental instrumenis.............. 


Group 9. Woop aNd MANUFACTURES 
THEREOF 


Corkwood and products. sensei one eee eee 


Ganerreedvor rattan teen oyatee cient ree 


Wooden products, miscellaneous ee etc... 
Barthyadressediluniberss sais cae lactes sere ee alae 


Manufactures Or woods NsOcp et ere ae eae 


Weneers: Ola wood NONpuRis dose eels et ee oe 
Hem siuncen:$ LOO sway uciien eee eye tn oe 


Groupe 10. Corron, Fuax, Hemp, Jute anp 
OTHER FIBRES AND SILK, WooL aND 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF 


Raw cotton and cotton linters................ 


WisisteanGuracs | CORDON: aiiaten Ri ieee 


Rovings, yarns, warps (cotton)i..).7...0-..5 - 


Wioviennlaoricsa(COtbOn)) ani ae nei anveys torte: tee: 


Cotton, ete., fabrics with cut weft pile...... 


Lace and embroideries, cotton................ 
Manufactures of cotton, n.o.p.............-... 


iNjandkerchiets (Cotton): ...22. 4 0nsmera ena 
Weoetable fibres acim ticiicii: strech te eaniel tes ote 


Wished ragsy i OspNe cmc samsiiareiererat a: 


Vegetable fibres for brush manufacture....... 
Batts and wadding, n.o.p 
Rovings, yarns, warps Gcanois fibre eee 


Status, if Dey 
Limited 


432d B (in part) 1/1/42; B 1/8/42.. 


PAC SHAD Oi lis oilers AACS ee 


B 1/1/42 to 22/3/42; 
BiG part) l/ 8/425 ieee) ee ee 


Bi) G@nipart) al) 1/42 eel a ea el ea 
B (in part) 1/1/42; 

AN Gn palth))N/ S42 suse ek eee 
PEAS Gin oer) 1/8/42 er eed er 


Bi Gniep art) i1/1W/A2 0 ens eet eee ee 
B34 Gnepart) Y/8 (42 see hee aE te 


doit by WZ Sater Ae CoM natn pe N Ee ATH tA 
506 B (in part) 1/1/42; 

506 and 506a B 1/8/42 
PEACE AA esha Siig a ee 


522c B oe part) 1/8/42 and 
AW AWA DE Sake STR Ratna We bea 


523b B (in part) 1/1/42 to 16/12/43; 
PA (if above specified values) 
17/12/42 and 22/3/44; PA (if bags 
of vegetable fibre) 13/1/43...... 

PA (if above specified values) 
DYED AD) Nes ENS Boe Se 

529 B (in part) 1/1/42 and 17/1/42; 
BE OND) L420) VE Me acetal yea aen ena 

B (in part) 1/1/42; PA (in part) 
17/12/42, 13/1/43 and 9/2/44..... 

Embroidered B 17/12/42........... 


Subsidy Paid 
Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Dee. 31, 1944 


$ cts. 


4,625 97 
2,376 53 


1,448 58 
1,963 03 


295 73 


19,257 20 
2,803 67 
250 30 
125 89 
3,041 72 
1,870 79 


10,742 88 
1'770 49 
1.772 87 


330 65 
5,484 72 


95,231 18 


5,101 45 


9,622 25 


178 92 
12,518 34 


1,111 63 
3,492 36 
458 95 


32,483 90 - 


9,949,798 68 
69,858 93 


326,832 97 


9,856,614 30 
782 25 
564 78 


162,637 81 
33,764 18 


6,591,457 34 


7,784 48 
626 76 
6,132 77 
26,390 20 


or 
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Partial Description of Imports 


Group 11. MIscELLANEOUS 


Subsidy Paid 


Status, if Eligibility © Dec. 1, 1941 to 


Subsidized Limited Dec. 31, 1944 
»$> cts, 
Group 10—Continued 
Linenthread for machine and hand sewing..]...............--ccsBeceee eres seneees 1,058 45 
Rovings, yarns and warps (vegetable fibre for ; 
SPECLILECHUSES) ens Nae Sas bhke Ratan aie bore a sores ALM] ep eI ae acter cee sea cn Oa a nats aittetatee 16,120 33 
ROVANeSjVarns-and! warps) ULE) so asec ge tele reies cul taeus eas aetare tate lteter aye ian Cray reac meters 399,655 77 
Bindertwine, articles entering into manufac- 
PUTING COE ae arabe chic Manet fuasb-t erate cheater tanes.ay a Wits Se) Bie RN Re SEINE ath tS oc PN eg 39,224 29 
Woven fabrics and articles of flax or hemp....} 540 (b), except plain handkerchiefs, 
BB DEI WR AIPAC: OIE I es NI UO MG NG ae Ak 322,611 10 
Woven fabrics (vegetable fibre).............. Wholly or in chief value cotton, PA 
(if above specified values) 17/12/42 1,310 05 
Sailit wane ANG CANVAS sie prea yale ca ae eT oleae atta Uae On Mee rath Anta tat Ha ree Pa 383 34 
Textiles manufactures, n.O.p...........--2000- B (in part) 1/1/42; PA (if above 
specified values) 17/12/42; PA 
(in part) 9/2/44 and 22/3/44..... 13,314 95 
Wooly hairiof camel coat or like: animal ty. ain oles aelaatcnaan a aieeeie oh sane eae 2,781,568 67 
ATA MR ees UO RE! Mist RA TRS 1a aA ll Bal aan, Horsehair B:11/5/42)5. eee 6,715 38 
Tia trelot nests gee sta a vvele ts asta ae aucun a ea tuare cou al Le") Neal pte, ae Rica Mt Ca A ce Ce 33 12 
Wiasbe andrraesa WOOMMOLIAIT aie y hhhe caae actcics tna 5 AMO Ret. Lier Nala iain) la a Leg ey 1,162 07 
PMArns OLewOOW Or Main “MOS ee en gure sete ee [ieeletede Reh ous ae cs CUE Keen ee ee 5,459 05 
Yarns and warps of wool or hair for 
TYVSUTTUEA CULT ata alse Le aN as elev eecraiok Si Se ch eeca deal] WEA Aan td Runt Ul be Bert neg Ca Rr ae eee eR 135,074 13 
Mohair or alpaca yarns for upholstery manu- 
PAGHUTE techy Mery CET es poke AS es ates AUR eRe ac LG aL a a a 3,136 79 
Macnsiand warpsio: hair or hair and, fbrewae sl scsi ee eieec ies lan eiee a etmane aha eenste eas 27,562 20 
MAYA TNS AN GU ALPS WV OLSUCC iis iit cd iusta suet rte aie kip yak Suen Tet sc Aer gor a 18,284 91 
IB laplcetis ex clird ing Tugs) ave esielste aclae Sep eNs Eee oa ec Baia: shee tat eG cee ieee at PA Sete ana 3,780 92 
Woven tabrics wholly; or ipypart; OL WOO) iar.) | Gtanty secu sichate er ysioin erie tease ape ie eee 363,043 77 
Manufactures of wool, n.0.p.........-.2+020008 B (in part) 1/1/42; B 17/12/42....... 400 52 
PN g BUCS EN EYL B setae) eo NER Me pear IME VELA ON Dope eaeyicl MAUI A ee AS eRe NS EER SE I ae 684,603 52 
Rovings, yarns and warps of artificial silk, 
RC a rire a cE LEAN 8 Ma ON SAN Seay na eB Le ec SS AY ee 522,292 43 
560c B (in part) 1/1/42; B 17/12/42; 
Woven fabrics, artificial silk.................. 561 B (in part) 23/3/42; PA (if 
above specified value) 17/12/42; 
and 22/3/44; 56la B (in part) 
LAVAS B/E 4c eee eee 214,964 09 
Braids PMetar EUG ui Mole wres silat sdnedoin Catelae Gynt B (in part) 1/1/42; 
Goldilace!/PAC5/1/44. 0 ahaa 24,145 28 
Manufactures of artificial silk................. B (in part) 1/1/42; B 17/12/42...... 241 90 
Knitted garments and goods, n.o.p........... B (in part) 1/1/42; PA (if above 
specified value) 17/12/42 and ' 
99,13 (AA Apt AR Se RA emOn ke Cernanan els See 3,513 58 
Glovesiandimrtts; Mio ie ae Re A pt ott eCio ne eM ee ne eng ea mae a 4,940 12 
569 (i) B (in part) 17/12/42 to 
Hats, hoods and shapes of felt or wool........ 5/10/44; 569 Gi) B (in part) 
17/12/42; 569a (ii) B 17/12/42.... 65,036 07 
Cocos Matson abbing ee secs. cecum ete BB eG We: DAS He Merete tent onan cs OCI Cras 1 331 81 
Warpetsand FUSS. MsOID so. ss a's ae Lice aes B es to: 22/3/42: B 1/8/42) 22.5. 3,011 21 
inolenmyouclothy ete aii. 1). siete onions L842 A ONC cee a eae ay 4,191 49 
Elastic webbing for manufacture.............. PA Gf above specified values) 
7/12 7A Dee ees eee av er ah ae 1,082 76 
Herr Bi TIC Ore LO a Sacre epee ep acalins 2 ks (ode Sve meet a Aaa te ay cet ete aii tei cece ALS Ea 79 39 


$ 32,701,882 91 


Crude pone pitchpand ‘TesincOr FOL an hacia eullite ce ce reece eee tee 2,794 80 
GCI ANG eb artes Satchel poe diotae mur eletre! gene oreere teeny ek CIN OU Go ee oe ea mt oe 1,570 30 
Coal, U.K. anthracite (Transportation, Ont. 

ANCHO UCR) Ae a LE eS Weeks ok Aas Se tee eR. Se al G ie og DA ee 1,817,895 27 
Coal PULS anthracite \CONSUIMED yaw seh ve stals | ciel chk aoe crac RGU Laaes he eee 3,069,460 45 
COKRENCONSUMIEL ieee sate ele asia eterna 1 Fo RSAC RR rr Tet le Oat alae 180,609 19 
Coal WU. ScNO Diy; CONSUTMET cia yalanperamecason eee allo ardeabe Se re aleve a iets en ate et Ree 3,338,090 55 
Riawehidesand skins... 1): aes see tee semen Sheep and lamb skins pickled B 

11/2/43 to 20/7/48; PA 21/7/43.. 1,481,337 85 
Leather further finished than tanned, n.o.p...| Upholstering leather B 11/2/43; 

Patent, japanned or enamelled 

leather B 1 /A4aes Sa steers 29,993 56. 
Hastindiaikip leather for linings 15. .0vatici seco cetacean eee 510 44 


ERS ae set a RRB ET Ramee 
“aA oe Mot Uh out etn Aca 


4 


Subsidy Paid 


Tariff Partial Description of Imports Status, if Eligibility Dec. 1, 1941 to 
me Ltem Subsidized Limited Dee. 31, 1944 
ss $ cts. 
{ Group 11—Continued 
607 
He ~) Weathenformanulacyurere (yk ste clch selaahe anil Marc eset pw aac bee or aL wae anl ane SMU ea 887 73 
6lla Boots and shoes ene Osp syvied sects hie cole anal) B (in part) 1/1/42; B 1/8/42........ 132 13 
612 FEATMOSS AN GUSAACLET Yee) lee cia vas are eS ere Hee Caoe Res Sul  LP eeaee 1,123 14 
616 (ii) DETAD MU DEL MEER een od Oe neha Ee PART O12 AS aS itunes ean na stlg 2,978 48 
# 618 Manufactures of rubber, n.o.p...............-- B (in part) 1/1/42; PA 10/12/48.... 1,028 11 
618b LaMSNO) oem ORESHCA iba nis, ele moa Ry En aes Ea PALI OV ID ASR eae en ere ee 149 40 
623 @ases pontioMoss CUCwa te lok cad CaP es ee B 1/1/42 to 22/3/42; B1/8/42...... 177 93 
642 EVaLeersa kins ener Paces css Rene MIAN AE PAU A/S AOR eas et nt eos ee ee 98,586 76 
+ 652 Dressing combs, n.o.p........ Snide eet ad et Bel Aoe See bce oni a ea sea eM ee 125 72 
— 654 PSTOOMECOTN ANGHOTIStLES: im.5 shies Geese te E (in part) 1/10/41; PA (in part) 
PAV A AES Tu 81 BAM Cn Hae aa. UR ae UN 1,180,946 06 
655a \ 
655b Meadepencils crayons Chal ete wc scr tels ue | | eccee oem Me eG BL emily erN sb aa UR ea De 2,753 26 
657 WALLS Ol PIPES OF MLANULACHUTEL Mere apoio | cc cee tate auth MetIGe eval, orev ear scleah eval 211 42 
662 } Fertilizers and articles entering into manufac- 
663b RG UTATIOS COS GL Te tee eee ea a OOS Pe Ed PATTY TAS CARCI oh At EHR AM ew 1,929,196 37 
; 663c Sovasbean meal, ete wise se) as caucotensese eaten ee SPYAG TB / AD MANN di RUA Sa ANGULO WoO 307,326 51 
674 FVOPA TATU US EEL Cri ca unto na tee, RUeMI aa Je eg ate B 11/5/42 to 6/11/42; PA (in part) ; 
682 CHAE OW Pit NRE vet at iganl yg YMA Ut 551 88 
682a 
oe Fishermen’s gear, non sporting................ 682) BiGn part) /6/42iaee a ee eee 246,051 96 
682¢ 
697 Globes geographical. see ees BAIS AD AN eae a OUR Ren a 211 07 
711 HCE SYN TOLD heya oa ces eke sere bdo eta PA (in part) 1/1/42 extended sub- 
SECUEN tly (jn Meee eel ee eae 1,292,407 73 
782 TER YCEN Wig axe Ss ies tle A 2 ean > As aes MUR AAV oko 2m Al PRI Rea Rn 8 POM AR nd oy ACM Iv 290 49 
791 Pesticides, articles entering into manufac- 
PUEINCOBGE ei ae sere ele Tee ral rire rt a an TBE SRO RR ATL OULRR ANN. UNE as SU ne 2,889 73 
794 Waste fabrics for further manufacture.........].. LIC ARRESTED ek UR SM ea 8,775 47 
817 Unbleached beeswax for manufacture......... BU / 8/42" CB Pinnacle al eran ea 4,172 20 
837 PAU fay heavetn eal lak rar cee ente Nay ute PWC Wri Steere Ry ts PATS JADE TUR koe ae LOR 11,176 37 
859 Sunflower seed oil for manufacture............ PA (in part) 18/8/43; BP........... 655,626 58 
Uemisrinder S100 Mei eu age voce Mattes Neer ea ST [eRe AaSTCNe) MMA e iluhe UR Te ya LS an Ne 53 98 
$ 15,670,092 89 
Linallocated Teco y CLies braves cities ie tetelers fe sdeae eg 2 love ec a cere etter at (obra aie Os LA ee a ea 826 20 
OPALYLMPOR TD) 5 UBSEDENS shige news sezian | ickerccara latch olaety wocapeleli ets @ inievaraiana eteretete ee $ 99,413,650 26 
B. SUBSIDIES OR REIMBURSEMENTS ON DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 
Amount Paid 
Description of Products Dee. 1, 1941 
to Dec. 31 1944 
Butter— $ cts. 
& PB WULCREAURAR ERIE NERC thes Tidiohs Mele aietie sees eR eae Di See a anid Lav otek heat ea 12,195,054 75 
TRV CNL ODLCSIEE AUR rain ra ia s or aaa Pera aah eect a Ay hcste eae evant ee tans LL, St OY Fa Ue Nath ante 582,913 06 
ELTANSHOLEA LION Gwyn Wapeerseel,. lat ajaetc ley su lcl arc eee Oa Pant A aN amenetate ne, aan teu dACn neta 86,597 53 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables— 
TENT egies Me Mastnge nn ar Sia AS cL AAD Se re ECA dt A Po 1d RU BA UA ea 265,856 71 
TOASTERS Clots mer nay Sh nets rte Saag rtm Ce lin. UGE RR Re ERR PCr SURI eA VR ye a 1,664,552 96 
GAS ERA G late a Teer rte ce cre tata lat Myre neni 8 US a MURR Bek a aT LS N07 ACOA Na he a a 1,236,360 16 
TOADS RIC aman neces tena caceR MeN ye aintoe stele VI Cu cpesUn a eit aera eee TCL NN Al Re on UBS 475,543 02 
IS GOLA OR Meee Oalere Wi stacierons tee) case hue pet RAs Soca s tRayCU aI te ei Pra antes teaches esac ID BI SEN 306,895 84 
Chicken Broodersy HHCCErIGA se eee cee ete eae ee ee ee Feats Che sata tne eee eee 100 00 
Coal— 
BiGUMINnoUussOr Coking sy ty, ee ae eeerrepee terete scala aes dates etal Sheree ices coud te enone eves eto 9,794 53 
GOst-Of AVIAN LO ONUS Pastas <8 cr meme nntate aie reaeelc cetet ete Westar NAAN tues eka ee 3,242,382 12 
1 DhacVary genen'gal D) Riker asbLOy Nok aABC Pe Se Sih, sho Shin Lae pe ASR OG ao Oat eiitla aomrintiain ae 180,370 36 
Transportation, Maritimes......... ON Shi SOT ARES ic yt ae NER RUSTE oP 11,451 63 
Pres OPRB Assistances yet tet a pater lend ei nie oss accel Suckote al on cle emia hzcrtentt sential © 378,554 68 
Waroni Mines) MranspOrbatlon.ii-kcetstsaieet as take (oleae ales ohert iors) oleh aly cole 7e hed eters 1,084 43 
: Coke: ‘ 
nd Y Transportation, Nova Scotia: = 20 sci occ evr cine et ele ie, + «elaleie sieve s\s/s\-\eh0l> 858 78 
a PA ORAS Ae MOS TRG Le ae RY aN RCE cals ERE Re 350,193 90 
* Responsibility for the payment of milk and butterfat subsidies to primary producers was taken over by the 
i" Department of Agriculture on May 1, 1943. The amounts here listed, therefore, apply only to production before 
' that date. ‘ : 
The Department of Agriculture pays a number of subsidies for the benefit of primary producers which are 
of interest to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The subsidies paid to growers on soft fruits sold for jam 
manufacture and on vegetables for canning are examples. 
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B. SUBSIDIES OR REIMBURSEMENTS ON DOMESTIC PRODUCTS—Continued 


Amount Paid 
Description of Products Dec. 1, 1941 
to Dec. 31, 1944 


; $ cts. 
Corkior Milk: Cooling Tanks yyy ast a ancien eee eee teeta enn tie Mien iobc eee 864 00 
Corn— 
Com) MealsSpecialvArrangements cs scsc sens ce chat oie even n ie te ioe sei cee erate 462 95 
I DA Rig ey Rs OR Esl PUTO W oe hd OM OR EI RY ARAN Ne Aes Cal Gt By ied i Neat 50,000 00 
Cotton— 
PY AUIS UE rete ep Tet HS ee WR VIER Siu 1H, OS ORD CI re ee nae UP De oe sol 6,013 91 
Manufactures: ; 
Underwear, Hleeces ined oir. as, 2c amantente cs bkccorasesate cis ia Grier ter elelaane taterae 7,688 61 
JOEL AA TOV AT NEA Ree Ent URGES Meet AT? ALA NAINA 0 en co tm NR 228 204 90 
Feeds— 
IISUTVE A Ue VARA Se MU cyteWiAll ila cede Oh Mamet anse ER cael Std 2 fa hae ie at ag Re Pee AE cra 125,571 14 
Fertilizers— 
PAS HET BANA CA Hae Bee hc) tis cee en re RI RO CHORE i OI ne 282,332 54 
Foods— 
Heransporpatwon;: MiscellaneOusin chit te Hibs eee ene nena Se cena 15,886 77 
Footwear— 
SUOSLG Vi LOVO UL Vi0, OLS ieee LAE Ce lee RAL peo ath Spe Save 2) Rae ae 4,262,566 21 
Fruits, fresh— 
‘Siabste hid OVS) ae hetsHl Bx Od BY DANE SR BER CU MLS RG oe any eh erp See ORM rons Lhe EUS cai C 63,997 14 
Reaches WiOntario yy 942... tails, a hic, basements ton eee eles ae ey ae erie WAG) Ae 66,596 82 
ARE eYesal Dr aba b steno GUY Das ADAM ac ints) QA aie uate VO ciLee  red ee uPA Ata te SU NAR A Lec Pe 659,651 21 
DOBSON TRAIN UUM) SUSE MRO ri ne UB ae SEM IUME SL D4 ih RITA ee ae ce 507,929 29 
Fruits, processed— 
Strawberries, 133 @ieke UY: 2 Lh leg bale Ap SAME Renn CAND anew aaa SPOR ae Mh S's St oa 7,589 40 
TEU GbeigW SYD DRC UYPNA ANAM Ce Oa ASAD RE A A as Eo na 0 RAR Se BR RUAN dtd a 8 laa, 123,831 68 - 
Groceries— 
Order 116: 
SHES HIG Cok eC0 Kel aN PR Nn gee RT, Ae LS Mec Race RIAL id NUN STR MY A ENN a Ta Le. oo 3,395,842 18 
Cereal sProducts eis PAs NE COU UAE IS) aie nna ate Sua ae bed saet sie WEDS MUs ann Ste eg 55,261 02 
PRTANSHOLGA TROT CHASE Ascii ete sear oe asa Deak wes eI nt ctepgi eT CSIC WOT 0: UU NIe. aoe eee 3,044 46 
Afiyoots erie ae Daa etre Mee emir us RII Ee heyh yr tal be Nain Cet Te SNM NOMEN ted Aol ple 8 Oe 1,017,358 02 
Leather— 
HOO WAT sts Ole an Gi) Upperin oii cia cena sea eee eee NaI Ie ee ee terre aren eect net ar 142,185 12 
Gilove‘and (Garment, (including shearlings)), wuss 2) ne see cee ee eee ere 2,227,403 64 
FAT TNESSN WA ss aad ese la Fe oe te Pe Mea Sa eee Ne EG ARS lg Ong RNa ey 2,151 98 
MIME ase che WO als) Suacer OR ial, DOTA aan tU tLe tot CEES apiQ) TL oe i am) hs Oke 15,715 54 
Lumber— 
PIG OTOpS ANG y MANS METER s8 Leis ati adeee SVC, Sea toe MeO IEEE alc ane arin re 26,386 24 
LEAT EN COOLS IA DER ACA A PEMA SUA REE Loe eT me eU Le Mra) ATW Meany 28 TURES i i 279,759 92 
MonsiwIMEr USO; wood es Hier etna eel a I UM gad et EN ae ee eee 1,545,544 02 
Producers. © 1 Coastala(includinelathieecenwsh iene soe eC ironta eerie 379,903 45 
Broducer A.C. Goastals Sime legis alaiwcrsni ces 4e bere ce eee ot ee a 99,758 60 
RECALL AME TAITIC ede ha Ws lan | ieee ey tte tis. c tae abate eke UI an, oe Na RR Ee ee ene 620,748 15 
Savane Oe Coastal: Togs <2) hcccesrceaelots iets oper sac acta eee aa ar nea 23,221 37 
Ma LERE TO GILG Sire his ahayay aheses RR ahora see eee ORTER RE eae oe RL Uae aR UR ae aE Na UA 18,592 86 
Meat— 
ee iee@ anne detres ys anaes t ssn vec ara) one oie 3 A Gate eats oY eet ae sn 23,880 80 
Beale ATA nSpOrbatlomsiasd oti yc aces oles ehags ce oon tea em eke ive eae ee oa ene 358,054 88 
Bologna and WWelmersi erick Mb, oiege ethrs teach ata GRRE Grout ome 1 LOAN Se ce 25,832 86 
Milk— 
rm arysrroducers, 1 G41-40% sheet ho. 8 eter. Beet anh rae tate ge oe 2,830,772 00 
(Primary GorOGUCETSs wl GAO-4 OR A. a. de copa a tA ee 8 =k Oa eee Ie eee es 3,002,243 08 
WOTSTIN Cr BMA it eiiion se Anolene We Giratina SOS ea TBRLE 3 (3) CUR Ain ois ance Ce 38,458,991 75 
Oils and Fats— 
Bones and sHats,) Dransportationys anette watt or oat ale eee ni eee ee 132 04 
Minseed: Oil? (Mransportavionce «cee eee wake ce or eich eae Ae eee 19,487 07 
Soapiandsshortenine Materials see. teksts soi siacthssoc ey SES ee ee eee ee 2,305,480 37 
Paper Products— 
scribblers and \CountersC hequeses tern eack aye sate ee Eee eee 26,516 27 
NVASUGUL ADEN vd LANSPOLbAGLON dian ease tN erro revo alesse er Eas ee, eae eee 13,962 56 
Rubber— 
Synthebicmand \Crudese .hriecy ike pete Mosier Ne eaten | caine ele ea er cL eee eae 6,629,875 91 
PO CTAD NESS atc ete ee ane el idle Reed cet I UR Ere Ect Le i ar ey Ui 46,873 69 


* See footnote, previous page. 


_** This subsidy appears as an import subsidy in the Report of The Wartime Prices and Trade Board for the 
period ending December 31, 1943. 
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B. SUBSIDIES OR REIMBURSEMENTS ON DOMESTIC PRODUCTS—Continued 


——$—<—————— 
she Amount Paid 
Description of Products Dec. 1, 1941 
to Dec. 31, 1944 


; $ cts. 
TRONS Re BUNA EN ots ot. ain Cs re Wien Re FRR ORY, 5 0) BN oD Rg ARC Sai 72,253 36 
Mearand: Coficeinventorress Deca ii) 1942. lune AN ee SP oe alec ae 3,055,413 87 
Vegetables— 
Beans, White and Yellow Eye: 
Ty tera tn ho db one SAORI een eee MN ee ae OD eT ke AO MR a 366,751 02 
SENS, Sayer 4g Peake SS elle Mis ae ie MRR RE PR oer Net AUR Ad Seg NE RMN an Pend A 322,823 33 
Potatoes: 
INIEN AE ab clea 15 5 Alene Nema tem te Rt et 1 Sd a RR RAR hel Le Te ROAR SNM ATMS aca 715,810 70 
Eizansportation 1943) Crops teen ear eee ep meet ee Maye ne Lee fo OLE NE Ra 6,645 54 
PRAMS VOTGAUION AOL) 1h): 1. yore e ORS V5 Seay Mpa cnie ons | OLE KL Bs cuenta Ld 17,549 51 
Woodenware— 
IBOXestande SO HOOKS 1 Z/ONE: Sccwy eis anaes ti pe N aR ATU Ste ey MC aur, Se 1,749 91 
IBOxesmoUOOKsand Bas keusy:AONelOumaidin sii) ds eevee aise ke eer sen teens 192,798 41 
BULLELHBOXCaR pee tie tier ska attaining mente, Shark: et aby meee inn tk el FER te eg 43,690 32 
@heeseiB ox Materialsi1 942 ee tyre slen ie hag Pe 7 Asean eM ced Uda 2 dois SEEeanS a eee 6,158 76 
WheesesBoxes loss 1944 A.) ey eee ete Mie fh rie ett see Sad deh aka Ne Wr kn on UR tales 312 90 
Wo OB OXestandy SMOOKS acva ce’ Mun eae ae icon och na On aL nh ae a ge 11,741 58 
Hriiteandin eretablercontaimersyin cs arene etait onice UMA Unmet ahs i tn mah la daa te 323,622 68 
NpplesBarnel stand sear ts wae pci tae eee oe cts ree eo ieeat ie hel wn LIGe see Ree Soa 98,755 95 
Powdered Milky Barrelsands NailiKegswa. sas eetos eanlrteeertiae aclneree evn 35,577 48 
OATS RES wore) pnts, ow eeu eters «SiR pe A Uecied Me ete ein ane Oa S (s jel tk oe den ema 3,920 31 
SPECIAheATran ements. ewes to ar ler sl Remar eke fe nl nasa aurora Aiton certs du Mines Ci an 1,030,280 14 
Wood Fuel— 
Wordiwood shit 00h: wage edo cee leh arc ter SG, Marte te Retake RY dks 3 Loree a 1,745,940 44 
ARE ANS POLEAULORN Hcl sh eC T TR Tasch ake Pe AAD iw ERG DEIR WF E h0  LY 1,031,917 23 
Combination Reciona litt Gam ein: sade aoe ea UL cri Bre rie lle UP APA YBa 658,546 01 
AVi2 TAC OU CTIA creer Ph ee oPtee MAIL cvs PANS Socio CERIO ee et rhontdc ee te. Alen Pa 4,412 57 
Wool— 
Raw: HoryWnderweary Speciale y..iveeu tet so ele 2s alee Rein el) eh Ee 10,010 20 
Marne katic= Hab TCS mV OLSUC Ce eaten. iene ces ol cati a tieajte che ae ace ieee ici cole ee ae 1,373 39 
(LOPAT AO OMESTICEOUBSUDING iain Maye pe he einen la duere diols, Ws Lire eee Mert oeae $100,750,786 49 


Total of Import and Domestic Subsidies or Reimbursements....................-$200,164,436 75 


N.B.—THESE FIGURES ARE CUMULATIVE, COVERING ALL SUBSIDIES PAID SINCE 
INCEPTION DECEMBER 1, 1941, TO DECEMBER 31, 1944. SUBSIDIES PAID DURING 
THE CALENDAR YEAR COVERED BY THIS REPORT AMOUNTED, IN ROUND FI- 
GURES, TO $46,000,000 FOR IMPORTS AND $39,000,000 FOR DOMESTIC PRODUCTS, 
A TOTAL OF APPROXIMATELY $85,000,000. Heine 
ec. 1, to 


2. LOSSES ON COMMODITY TRADING Dec. 31, 1944 
PAT CORO AENCUSUR LAL hs ieee Om ee AN phn acre Nant i HERRON REL 0 0 Uy theca“ ne ReU MEA rat rR MORN Mem ane, $ 2,254,683 24 
JNTHEE MONEY| SMILE ee Volace Mee Oo eR aI SIG lc bor aRD OGTR CL MDA Tey eats cM ROR COP ORTTE Sheek Sea per 493,223 67 
LEXGISER IER dy SAI CURE CU aS Lan ae Meee aes mm nro ae Ec NAS YAR Pie tl TES eal LN pat oat baa 36,231 02 
Binderpinwines ope ang Materials: weuemar a.) cuuetrem tetas rhea Watevaue enon rai ches atederade eaetele 620,414 88 
TESTET EES LEYS) Seva V0 | il Bos acted a EZ HD RPS DR RERN AUGPE A an fea staan er ES CUP eb car AI La Aik ie Rare) Ame 323,605 41 
PST OOM COTM ON eat ea. Aye oA iG Reateee, cnet EE Oe BNUAN Soe mye eg Bah DR ones CORSA Ue ORES A 24,188 20 
CBIR TE} AS WON) pas tlh Re peed aR ae Me A A oe Tat ese) [ols A Ra TN SLC Wee TA Ma RR a 654,081 58 
WD OCORP CANS ey tet sony (MEE peek st Niel 8 be 8 ah eae reamed ede clue celled ete ees 887,271 17 
OSH BETS: O58 lee MRS Ler et tea A See aeRO i) SOR Mi ea aie Ean i LI OD a a 2,522,703 82 
Coton Varns andy ha Td CStie eke vance ol. Pa Oe eee Sane MN See Le ce nel nace 3,892,057 96 
DATE V MEO CLILCUS Ae rea ree ait re eee coded oui ce aku peed Laas DR ec raPopt EAC tree JHA Me aT 26,948 46 
SCC Seen erate cae tte he hey eis Ul PAT elateye ais tA (ks ld OLA RN asia RIA le Se ste RC 24,500 78 
TOS GU LU AS Taher. ore eR IE OETA Ol GRE DA EM crt aie Ie are To PRR 8 Ot Oy Se AT 213,398 56 
iptelay, 12 kote ech ae am ee PO Rea BML PS a ar en PRS a Vite 8 Sahil a aE rd leh coed 1,127 92 
CULES PIO TIC CU ey Paar ate en cee a Sr DT CAN pac ka RA EIN rg Re eta ee Ra ds Oe a .., 6,044,831 51 
AL TSHES thes Grouch Ss bie caer RC DS RCE einai enc Or aMnERea Reais len = kd cea era A RIA at oP aT aS VA 213,836 94 
CW STAMC AS teh yale ac eel RM ee ia a Sete aie et ey een Gna ail eye eps ones 4,680,791 11 

APES ANA UD WG clei eee se Ni kee nea sti are PARR PSS 9 oak Ai UN gE Re Maa ge (Profit) 25,029 01 
SES L CUCL Siete veieve rete iced tana hotal aes CROPPER eral 2 ENR RN RURSVOIS Ji hc oc i A Rea 35,179 53 
SPAT 0) YES Ut ea ROE SEN TnL tea ed BEPC ee NI (0S) A Anas ete ee MO ae AD arena eS RO YAO RL, 21,544 66 
DICER MSc ie hes cceia col are he rep eit ohne LE RRR NZ va a Naye eh am atah caaicers 1A ich ken doa) chan tay eis 213,855 62 
Surplus Stocks—Clothing and Cotton Fabrics 428,657 15 
TRV 0! Jord gle dea EMA STRR ty AU Ne pu y SrERieh 2/01 1 a eae Me om ase LE yeh G 520,577 26 
Wieectables—Potatoesit. iu ermetuci cacy ectenehetiets eer ones seeve che te cocnehe iets venstsret naeke as 11,071 14 
OV OCCLETAVIA TO Tite at hee pet a rfc erm e e cet A Bl le eh ee Oe esr aw, Ary 116,478 86 
Vicoxoxe! TENT ta Se eee met oes cre Re ae ered eR taht nee hay Memcerde re SUN iro shee RAR HOt ie 4,035 27 
ARCO) boo cases oe eS eee tS eum URE ATES Nc Oth SME nas DOERR GN bh Me SPAM Ue ncaa Mle ict 1,123; 562° 

$25,363,829 42 
NaS ou NSULATICO Steet natn ek Cp trey ee iat eny th airs cee nA mecha suaaie seheeeiste Memes 36,959 37 
EI OLIN st a APR TEs A ee Ae a READ Be RI eR EGER a El 0 $25,400,788 79 


* Reductions in selling prices have been effected with a view to liquidation of the profit shown. 


Appendix G 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF OTHER ASSOCIATED COMPANIES OF THE BOARD 


FROM DECEMBER 1, 1941 TO DECEMBER 31, 1944, AS SHOWN BY THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT OF EACH COMPANY . 


Wartime Foop CorPoRaATION LimitEp— 


Subsidies Patd— Tt mport: (Oranges) i, 650s alae Meiers eee mere ieee eran else eal $3,243,661.96 
VOTES ELS eS eae he ele SM ale ae a ano Te evs Oa Oa RE tera ecto Ta 6,317.41 
3,249,979.37 
Gommodity) Trading, Losses—Cattleny ois cisisie Sue annsisl pielelerd eo etuharel meet tens sheterslorate: 832,281.69 
Oberg MN Us See 2 ete ea eat ate cee 41,661.20 
FN GIMIDISELAGLYV.C1 LUX DENSOS ) se suse hate tees ty cae) al UPR ab aac (UU Ls uaa MSR aR a Re 91,529.04 ; 
seprermicene meme cstv ti O 
CANADLANE WOOL) DOARD /ISIMETHD 3.2 4 hicks aicvsisuietetol a ately elgidle oteret eke el si ice Gi aleve ly etait taeeeballe lator $ 611,641.20 
WY AG TENGEN SS ATs V/A GEE CAE METEND 200019 varece elcnnaia Miesva lars tere © ates aberovaiewe wierd a cyaralal gianehloketntnieta\everele fo $ 434,579.01 


Appendix H 
CHANGES IN CUSTOMS VALUATION, DUTIES AND TAXES 
H-1—VALUATION FOR CusTOMS PuRPOSES MODIFIED 


P.C. 62/450, Jan. 20, 1942.—Import and excise duties and taxes imposed in any country are to be 
disregarded in estimating the value for duty of goods imported into Canada. 


P.C. 9889, Dec. 19, 1941.—On recommendation of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board with the 
concurrence of the Minister of Finance, the Minister of National Revenue may accept export selling 
prices as the basis for valuation for duty purposes. 


Under the authority of this Order in Council selling price (actual invoice value) is accepted as the 
basis for valuation for duty purposes instead of “fair market value as sold for home consumption’”’ in 
respect of the items listed below. 


Commodities Effective date 

PNULOTDO DMES PASSE ZEL ie ers oie at Al clgleAFi ae Maven ae teTa as cevangnaialah sor panel Mui Mar. 19, 1942 
Bante SuWiOOU EN LSE OR SeCOMGNANC ete ayo ueainr del cr tii lomat Nici hue cr Miss hs rane eg Eee Jan. 2, 1942 
Darstieswauciablewunder arith [tem G54. . eau ye Ss SEs A So ae rar ets Apr. 1, 1942 
SEO OUTICOIN UR Matis Ate DAN Tove HM sae rT UUN aR Cee, athe As a SP eae saat og a eR June 1, 1943 
Cis Trovesiey Tin Shots oVo) PRP eae IPR et eal rae Ao COON ane Delt en FM Does ia, ....| Jan. 8, 1942 
C/OH ONINS Sa) i OA ENsa Ones Eee EL ES a UN RQ UE gE Nia aE RNR Mera Ae Ci es oe Dec. 19, 1941 
Dried fruits— 

Diedeorunes amc ap luis cies Hes aM Weteud Cus emeser es On, eee Loy ie atiet ath Wa an aes Mea Dec. 19, 1941 

van ouaveds Om dried, ADPICOES Cynics sta s ridiae hanes Deas MIEN AA aE ERP oc Feb. 16, 1942 

ERAUSIMSRAMOR CULLAIE S(t tte wert DIVE, Coa alniets Peck O. oFa) ARUN eae pelasies ee er 2 Apr. 15, 1942 

Digreceiiteror alliskam dey uieah Rue ah 2s as Mees ls BAR at cy aed oN a RO Th A ed Nov. 2, 1942 
Essential oils, whether containing non-alcholic materials or not, specified in Tariff 

(ebay Voy tll Are Ce iD Ana nL EARL oe Tan SLI! MR) Eis MMA RY Rd Bean ALA Jan. 2, 1942 
Ether, sulphuric, and preparations of vinyl ether for anaesthetic purposes..... . | Feb. 16, 1942 
Mecusrandmnaly or poultry (exy Larifteltenw4S) ike emer t nen, canna MUNA oats Nea U ae Apr. 1 to June 30 

1942, incl. 
GEIAN UBS? MUNIN I Ie Te Teh aes Na AN oA eS ON EGA) ABER gay iver at SW UMg. 29 Sept. 1, 1942 
Hollow-ware, of iron or steel, coated with vitreous enamel, dutiable under Tariff ‘ 

Ge TAMA SID Ee IA Me nD eR pea OP eg Ge paler oc! OA A eR July 2, 1942 
UCN CA DSH OLEDOCELES: OFe JATS a mene na Trae ac aires Pa EEIAIN =. oc GO TNR AREA ge et epee a July 2, 1942 
RICEHClEAMeU IATL CUNCleanedt \Ofs pad Cyt. ies crate mel cud ai. «SYR a Ree Es shee etal Dec. 19, 1941 
Soya beans, soya bean oil cake, and soya bean oil meal, dutiable under Tariff Item 

GOS Cea mmipan S MUurin sae? aa heh S70) ane Naat al. RR APRA Si ti hs (6 Mera isan aye) aS ES a Feb. 2, 1942 
amore Gres All AiG AS) in. aay Ursa tak AM Mele rah 2 aos. «eee nO a SIRE Marana July 2, 1942 


Vegetable oils as specified in Tariff Items 208t, 259a, 259b, 262, 266, 276, 276a, 
276b, 277, 277a, 278, 278a, 278b, 278c, 278d, 278e, 280, 711, 824, 831, 838 


INO SOM RUE AAMT SAGAN GURY ANION aa ANTUNES ude ks Teena al I ayy aire Nie ca ON Sth ee May 1, 1942 
Waxes, vegetable and mineral as specified in Tariff Item 225.................. Dec. 19, 1941 
Xanthates— 

Pentasol amyl xanthate and sodium ethyl xanthate....................... Dec. 19, 1941 


Xanthates for use in the process of concentrating ores, metals or minerals 
KexseParithel tem s2O81) ic. trek sce shes iw eee ote eeaialte ey oe PVRS er ee ee Apr. 1, 1943 


\ 


4525 
2233 


9759 


65 


H-2—DutTIEs AND TAXES MODIFIED OR REMITTED 


Date Date 
Passed | Effective 
19/12/41 | 19/12/41 
20/1/42 1/1/42 
to 
30/4/42 
28 /4/42 30/4/42 
14/1/43 9/1/48 
9/3/42 9/3/42 
to 
31/12/42 
20/7 /42 1/4/42 
28/5/42 1/5/42 
to 
14/9/42 
9/9/42 15/9/42 
1/12/42 15/11/42 
to 
31/3/43 
1/3/43 1/4/43 
5/5/42 2/1/42 
19/5/42 2/1/42 
30/6/42 2/1/42 
2/3/42 15/1/42 
to 
30/6/42 
29/5/42 2/2/42. 
20/3/42 |Imported on 
and after 
15/8/41, 
entered for 
consumption 
on and after 
2/3/42 
5/3/42 5/3/42 
28/5/42 1/4/42 
14/4/42 1/4/42 
to 
31/7/42 
18/8/42 31/7/42 
1/8/44 1 eu /44 
31/ 3 /44 
21/12/44 1/1/45 
to 
30/4/45 
27/7/42 1/4/42 
9/2/43 1/9/48 
14/7/42 1/5/42 
6/10/42 1/5/42 
27/10/42 | 15/10/42 


Commodity 


Generales. ies A eleen ten 


Anthracite coal. foie. 
Anthracite coal.............. 
Bituminous coal, when con- 

verted into coke to be sold 


Bituminous coal when con- 
verted into coke to be sold 


Wea PIN. Mea eee NR Re cmt: 


Coalr briquettes? fiis. use cee: 
Soda ash 


i ee 


Woven fabrics not made in 
Canada of artificial silk 
imported by manufacturers 
of ties, etc., for their own 


Dried whey, skim milk and 
buttermilk for animal or 
poultry feeds. 

Dried whey, etc............. 


Dried whey, skim milk and 
buttermilk for animal or 
poultry feeds. 

Dried whey, etc............. 


Sugar enumerated in Tariff 

Items 134, 135,135a and 135b 
Second-hand bags of jute, 
cotton, etc. 

Second-hand bags and bag- 
ging materials reclaimed 
from such bags when made 
from fabric wholly of vege- 
table fibre. 

Woven fabrics, wholly of 
cotton, not bleached, mer- 
cerized nor coloured, when 
imported by manufacturers 
of cotton bags for use ex- 
clusively in their own fac- 
tories. 


Effect 


Special or dumping duties suspended for the time 


being except in respect of importations of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Removal of customs duty and war exchange tax 
on imports into the Maritime Provinces from 
Intermediate and General Tariff countries. 

Extension of P.C. 394 until further notice. 

Removal of war exchange tax. 

Reduced usage requirements of Canadian coal 
from 35 p.c. to 25 p.c. to entitle importer to a 
drawback of 99 p.c. of the customs duty paid on 
imported coal. 

Rescinded P.C. 1787, 
provision and _ substituting approval of 
ministrator. 

Removal of customs duty and war exchange tax 
on imports from Intermediate and General Tariff 
countries. 


eliminating the 25 p.c. 
ad- 


Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 
Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty 
on imports from Intermediate and General Tariff 
countries when imported into the customs port at 
Port Arthur or any port west thereof to the 
Saskatchewan-Alberta boundary. 

Extension of P.C. 10824 until further notice. 
Removal of customs duty on imports from British 
Preferential Tariff countries. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Remoyal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Elimination of the additional duty of 5 cts., 
7% cts. and 10 cts. per lb. 


Duty reduced by application of a lower tariff 
item. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Extension of P.C. 3011 to cover imports which 
entered Canada but were not cleared through 
customs on or before July 31, 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Extension of P.C. 6010 for further four months. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Reduction of rate of excise tax from 1% cts. to 


le. per lb. 
Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax (Enlargement of P.C. 6047). 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


1682 


Date 
Passed 


13/8/42 
15/6/42 


31/12/42 
29/7/43 
19/10/43 
28/5/42 
14/7/42 


13 /8 /42 
6/10/42 


2/4/43 


13/10/42 
9/2/43 
8/12/42 


8/12/42 
30/7 /43 


31/7/44 


28/10/43 
22/12/42 


23/3/43 
8/12/42 
18/11/43 
22/12/42 


23/3/43 
13/4/43 


22/4/43 
6/5/43 


15/6/43 


4/3/44 
24/12/43 


13/3/44 
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Date 
Effective 


1/8/42 
ea 


31/13/42 
1/1/43 


to 
30/6/43 
1/7/43 
revoked 
1/11/43 
1/11/48 
1/5/42 
1/7/42 
11/8/42 
24/9/42 
to 
14/4/43 
15/4/48 
7/10/42 
2/11/42 
1/12/42 


to 
31/12/42 
1/12/42 
1/8/43 
to 
31/12/43 
1/8/44 
to 
31/12/44 
15/9/43 


1/12/42 


1/3/43 


7/12/42 
1/11/43 
16/12/42 
1/3/43 
15/4/48 
1/5/43 
1/5/43 
to 


31/6/43 
22/6/43 


1/3/44 
1/1/44 
to 
30/4/44 
1/5/44 
to 
15/5/44 


Commodity 
Vegetable fibres other than 
cotton. 
Animal glue, powdered or 
sheet. 


Glue, powdered or sheet.... 


Glue, n.o.p. (ex Tariff Item 
232). 


Animal glue (Tariff Item 
231c¢). 

Tin in blocks, pigs or bars... 
Cascara sagrada extract.... 
Pine lumber, ponderosa and 


California sugar pine. 
IBeeSswa ke) eRe erreur 


IBeCSWAK an egies rae eee 


Crushed oyster shell......... 


Watch actions and move- 


ments, finished or unfinished. 


Oranges ie sae eres 


Oranges Wea wn ew ee 


Oranges, cane a kero 


OTansesiita Menon coe eee eae 


Oranges (Mexican)........... 


Second-hand rope for dis- 
integration or conversion 
into usable cordage. 

Cotton yarn for use in the 
manufacture of bindertwine 
and twine for harvest bind- 
ers. 

Coffee (green) yaya ye eee 

Coffee extract, imitations 
and substitutes. 

Bananas thu deninaene stuns 


Rice, uncleaned, unhulled or 
paddy. 

Rice, cleaned, except rice for 
the purpose of producing 
malt (Tariff Item 63a). 
TCO Peis bares cielons beatles mete te 
Potatoes in their natural 
state. 


Potatoes, onions, green beans, 
cabbage, carrots, celery, 
lettuce, green peas, spinach, 
tomatoes, pineapple, etc., 
grapefruit and lemons. 


Beets, fresh, in their natural 
state. 

Onions in their natural state 
(not to include onions grown 
with tops, shallots, and 
onion sets). 

OnIOnSHetCren.alect cee ae eee 


Effect 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 


tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty 
on imports from British Preferential and Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 

Extension of P.C. 5015 for a further six months. 


? 
Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty 
on imports from Intermediate Tariff countries 
and of customs duty on imports from British 
Preferential Tariff countries. 
Asabove. The new order in council made adjust- 
ments to fit an alteration in tariff items. 
Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty 
on imports from Intermediate Tariff countries. 
Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax restricted to imports of un- 
refined beeswax under new Tariff Item lia. 
Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
Intermediate Tariff countries. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of customs duty. 
Removal of customs duty. 


Removal of special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of the additional duty of 10 cts. per lb. 
Removal of the additional duty of 10 cts. per lb. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise — 


tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax. 


tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax. 
Removal of customs duty. 


Extension of P.C. 9796, 24/12/43 for a further two 
weeks. 


* ha ee Bee 
Bait 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 


by 


$i 


ed 


’ 
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ne. Date Date 
Passed Effective Commodity Effect 
27/4/44 ea aes PAO ONS CLC gee eon loi arl eam Extension of P.C. 1682 for a further month. 


fe) 
17/6/44 
13/7/48 1/7/48 Crude petroleum imported | Removal of war exchange tax. 
; by refineries to be refined in 
| their own factories (Tariff 
Item 267c) and products of 
petroleum, n.o.p., .934 speci- 
fic gravity (20 A.P.I.) or 
| heavier at 60°F. (ex Tariff 
Item 269), both when im- 
ported into B.C. ports in 
bulk by tank vessels. 
6011 1/8/44 1/1/44 Products of petroleum, n.o.p. | Removal of customs duty. 
to .934 specific gravity (20 
31/12/44 A.P.I.) or heavier at 60°F. 
(ex Tariff Item 269b) when 
imported into B.C. ports in 
bulk in tank vessels. 
1681 | 13/3/44 20/3/44 Raw cotton and cotton lint- | Removal of war exchange tax. 
ers ex Tariff Item 520. 
Rovings, yarns, warps and 
woven fabrics specified in 
Tariff Items 522, 522a, 523, 
523a, 523b. 
2509 | 6/4/44 1/4/44 Paling, Kernel sie teen yrs Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty 
and special excise tax. 
6651 | 22/8/44 1/4/44 Materials and components | Removal of war exchange tax. 


super for use in the manufacture of 
seding agricultural implements, as 
4936 | 26/6/44 specified in Tariff Item 


386(c), 408, 442, 442c, 458 and 
502c; engine boilers and 
complete parts ex 428c; 
hub blocks, felloes, spikes, 
ete. as described; articles 
entering into the cost of 
manufacturing goods spe- 
cified in Tariff Items 409h, 
4091, 4091 and 409m. 
5104 3/7/44 15/6/44 Waste, wholly of cotton im- Removal of war exchange tax. 
ported by manufacturers 
for use in the manufacture 
of yarn in their own facto- 
ries (ex Tariff Items 520 
and 520b). ’ : 
5105 | 3/7/44 10/7/44 Fresh apricots, cherries, | Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
peaches, pears, plums or tax. 
prunes, apples, grapes, can- 
taloupes and muskmelons, 
, melons, n.o.p. 
8822 | 21/11/44 1/11/44 Woven fabrics of cotton and | Reduction of customs duty and removal of war 
to not more than 50% by | exchange tax. 
30/6/45 weight of synthetic textile 
fibre or filaments for use in 
manufacture of clothing. 


8972 | 28/11/44 1/10/44 BS EIStLeS ao Oren nice el eeeue Removal of war exchange tax. 
9272 | 15/12/44 1/10/44 Riboflavin for livestock and | Removal of customs duty, war exchange tax and 
poultry feeds. special excise tax. 


9135 | 15/12/44 1/11/44 Rubber or gutta percha | Removal of war exchange tax. 
: waste or junk ex Tariff Item 
616 (ii). 


Appendix I 


ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL EXPENDITURES OF THE WARTIME PRICES 
AND TRADE BOARD 


Revised Expenditures 
Estimates Expenditures Estimates (Nine months) 
April 1, 1943 April 1, 1948 April 1, 1944 April 1, 1944 
t 


to to to) to 
March 31, 1944 | March 31, 1944 | March 31, 1945] Dec. 31, 1944 


50,000 00" 40006 | 9 490,00000° | 6 ei 462 66. 
Salaries and Living Allowances.............. 8,700,000 00 8,690,490 26 ,500, 614, 
meavellihg iepedses Wie ee ENS cute niMaligaed ieuars. tos, 26 930,000 00 926,681 67 950,000 00 642,190 13 
‘Printing and Stationery............-.--+-20.- 1,426,500 00 1,282,108 79 1,400,000 00 192,018 75 
Telephones and Telegrams................+- 355,000 00 318,523 86 375,000 00 197,214 82 
ING RV GTR EI UNEA Sey ntsc 8 NCO era eet 10 Ole ACEI Eon 1,005,000 00 685,085 18 1,000,000 00 368,027 81 

dries (including local ration board and 

ee Se Sean Baniig COSUS) setae ates 1,883,500 00 1,825,465 46 2,375,000 00 997 ,262 74 


TONGS oe LP CORA Ep OOILe GEICO a OE TO 14,300,000 00 13,728,355 22 15,600,000 00 9,011,176 91 
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Appendix K 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN TWO WARS 


eee FuLiy oR CHIEFLY CANADIAN 
COMM OD TES MANUFACTURED Goops Farm Propucrs 
War I War II War I War II War I War II 
a July 714 Aug. 739 July 714 Aug. 739 July ’14 Aug. 739 
=100 =100 = 100 =100 =100 =100 © 
1914 1939 1914 1939 1914 1939 
CLOVE evi mie ibe eee ee etek 103.7 110.1 107.9 109.4 106.9 111.0 
1915 1940 1915 1940 1915 1940 
RETURN Ae AeA st eres heat to a yatteas Mis Atala 107.9 114.2 109.6 112.3 121.6 119.9 
JARS oreT ES TE Ca Uae AN SRA ea a Z 111.5 114.9 114.5 112.3 123.0 123.5 
PULP ra ENE eS cok uliets Ja lereystcretedicd cia eel 109.2 114.2 ATES LATE? 22 110.3 
WMCLODETA eee eae cia eee 107.0 115.2 108.7 L287, 106.3 110.6 
1916 1941 1916 1941 1916 1941 
APES AZ Ie oe te ad ee NR APES ADT 7. 117.3 122.6 114.9 123.8 eye 
IC DTUAL Yee erect nn Ga 122.8 118.1 123.8 115.4 122.1 117.0 
MAT CHP Re cae uisane shiectaneek OG nae 1222 118.9 125.6 116.1 17a 118.3 
ENTaP ENE MER VRE a A 124.5 120.1 127.3 117.8 118.6 119.0 
TUS ys cies Lh ATA On Pe RM Me 126.2 122.8 129.7 120.1 118.2 119.2 
AID TEER. Si ek VIET Oe a SO 126.2 124.6 129.0 122%5 116.7 121.6 
SITU RES IS Stel ae Ae eR 126.4 126.1 128.7 124.5 121.3 122.8 
LE CTEE TASTE ES a ars ea oe 130.9 A TaD, 132.5 2553 131.4 123.5 
SEDCOIMDER ener a2) dishes oot becce 134.2 129.0 137.2 127.4 137.2 15D 
DCHODEL ae emia haelere ree svoiaheuonle al ote 140.4 129.9 142.9 128 .2 148.1 126.9 
NOME DSI Pe tater itcusline chilean. eal 148.8 130.0 149.8 128.2 164.7 126.9 
MD CESIMIO CERNE iii Ne cetera 148.8 129.5 SH a 127.0 160.9 127.7 
1917 1942 1917 1942 1917 1942 
REATIUAT ree ean aN itt ace ei tcus ah 156.8 130.2 158.8 126.4 167.6 135.6 
Re rienreyey minnie. lacie | )on Rh 159.8 130.8 160.7 126.7 166.9 BYTE 
VEATIC IPE A er rn ene ta tec eal ae 164.1 131.4 165.1 126.9 169.9 138.4 
va joyerll be dy WT MS AD MND Oi ns aC 171.9 131.4 170.8 126.6 186.2 139.4 
Vaya aun: cutsu bn) sUec pesca 185.2 ASU ieee 184.7 126.2 213.5 137.3 
ICT ARE ACN ENE i CUED oe Ee le 184.3 132%5 183.9 126.0 202.6 139.6 
ATS SO ok 6 oA a 184.2 132.9 182.5 126.6 200.3 138.9 
ANTES RAs Sie St Sara a Oe a a 185.9 139K 186.9 126.4 199.1 139.2 
SEDLETIMCR sean hae MLW aN 180.9 132.5 186.6 126.7 184.2 144.3 
DELO DOT aes aeioNs hie slo testa acres 182.1 133.6 188.8 127.0 184.9 146.7 
INGVSMIDELS Raya shi tty oan eiet 185.2 134.2 190.1 127.4 190.6 148.1 
] BYE rsh00\] oY os GAYS PAT CON AM nee De Coe 186.8 134.2 191.5 I Ge Pi 193.4 149.1 
1918 1943 1918 1943 1918 1943 
PUATITI ENTRY Nene SUe Varad ey HATH hehe a 190.5 134.3 192.3 I2TS5 197.7 150.2 
ELE Interne nano etel SL NRA) | i 190.8 134.9 192.9 erie 7 198.8 15127 
JOM IGA Ses 28) ee A Tae a SR al 193.2 136.4 197.3 128.5 192.5 156.3 
NTS eel NAN A Oa a ae 193.8 136.9 199.2 128.1 188.6 158.0 
I EN ep ood MAL AR BAL On ST 193.5 IBY ho. 197.9 127.8 187.8 158.9 
SULTON PIR Ure Sate AWA Me), 194.9 137.8 198.1 1 eas 187.1 161.6 
ELIT 5 2 Seg 0) A a no PO Ae 198.3 138.5 199.7 127.8 191.1 165.1 
ANTERIOR INA ORS 1 Ec 201.6 138.9 204.9 128.0 193.1 166.8 
Sreso En 8} af 29 0s oe Ae a 203.7 139.8 207.1 128.9 195.9 167.6 
WNECODETI ee oe ee ae 205.7 140.9 209.1 129.1 195.3 177.4 
INOWEIDIDER Ean ti atts cue hi ete 206.2 141.6 208 .7 129.2 202.1 178.4 
EDECEMUDOU MALT AN a cee te ata tsk 204.3 141.8 208.7 129.2 201.3 179.1 
1919 1944 1919 1944 1919 — 1944 
PAINCATS Rew ares Ce akan up 204.8 141.8 209.5 129.2 202.5 178.1 
TR OTA LE Raat ee AR Ca OR na ed 199.5 142.0 205.7 129.1 196.5 178.6 
J Gree) oh hialis Sa licee eh gS pee ed 199.1 142.5 204.9 129.2 196.0 178.9 
PANINI DEM R ea ah Saupe yc we! 196.9 142.3 201.1 129.2 203.5 178.1 
DIN ave Aa pees don ee IER ae eee 200.2 141.8 201.7 128.9 208 .2 174.3 
ALTE, eats A aoN eRe AAA an ene ea 200.5 141.8 203.6 128.8 210.0 174.7 
ANGERS? hci an 8 ALA A 201.6 141.8 206.8 128.7 206.0 174.7 
ENCES, OO ae MANO Oe ae a 205.7 141.5 209.9 128.8 216.3 173.3 
DEDLOMDer ant oni tae. 212.4 141.5 214.5 128.9 227.0 172.9 
October aise enon ake 212.7 141.6 213.2 128.9 228 .0 176.4 
INKONICS TOON OL) cage nee set oe a 216.1 141.6 PAL Y 129.1 234.3 176.5 
NDEQEMUDPEEA Elko d nor eden deus lars 222.0 141.8 216.9 129K 239.4 176.9 
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Appendix L 


PRICES IN WARTIME 


A PORTFOLIO OF CHARTS 


The following charts show how prices 
soared and collapsed during and after 
the last war. They show that war ex- 
penditures have been much greater in 
the present conflict and how these enor- 
mous outlays have enlarged purchasing 
power. Finally, they show that, despite 
the much larger scale of the war pro- 
gram, prices in this war have risen far 
less than in the last war, and that for a 
full year the price level has been practi- 
cally stabilized. They demonstrate that 
the disruption and waste of inflation is 
not inevitable even during the most 
costly war in history. 


The substantial degree of success in 
controlling prices in Canada during this 
war reflects the remarkable development 
of economic organization and control. 
Canada was determined to prevent a 
repetition of her experience in the last 
war and took prompt and vigorous meas- 
ures to develop a broad stabilization 
program. The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board was set up at the beginning of 
the war, and when prices began to rise 
sharply, Canada was the first demo- 
cratic country to establish an overall 
price ceiling. High taxation and recurrent 
large-scale borrowing diverted a rapidly 
mounting flow of purchasing power from 
civilian to war use. Wage control has 
also played its part, and supply and dis- 
tribution controls have been another vital 
element in the stabilization program. 


PAST WARS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN. ACCOMPANIED 
BY PRICE INFLATION AND FOLLOWED BY DEFLATION 


145 YEARS OF WHOLESALE PRICE MOVEMENTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


PER CENT PERCENT 


INFLATION AND DEFLATION ACCOMPANYING 
WORLD WAR IT WERE PRONOUNCED IN 
CANADA, UNITED STATES, UNITED KINGDOM 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


PER CENT 


JULY 1914100 


Me TN. eee 
a CANADA 


1918 
1919 
1920 
192 
1922 


ie 
1915 fF 
1916 
1917 
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“IN MANY WAYS THE PRESSURES TOWARDS INFLATION 


HAVE BEEN GREATER DURING THIS WAR 
WAR EXPENDITURES HAVE BEEN VERY MUCH BIGGER 


DOMINION GOVERNMENT WAR EXPENDITURE 


ESTIMATED ON A 
CALENDAR YEAR BASIS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


K/7 - 
0% 


“15 £40 Hea} ty TA Pet as ‘19 ‘44 


14 §39 


THEY HAVE ABSORSED A MUCH LARGER PROPORTION 
OF THE NATION’S ENERGIES 


WAR EXPENDITURE AS PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL INCOME 
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HEAVY WAR EXPENDITURES HAVE ENLARGED 


PURCHASING POWER —AS SHOWN BY THE RECORD OF 
CANADA’S TWO LEADING INDUSTRIES 


WAGES AND SALARIES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 


Cd 


- 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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YET PRICE INCREASES IN THIS WAR HAVE BEEN 


_ VERY MUCH SMALLER THAN IN WORLD WAR I 
UNDER THE CEILING, PRICES HAVE BEEN HELD IN CHECK 
AND THE COST OF LIVING NEARLY STABILIZED 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN TWO WARS 
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THE WARTIME RISE OF LIVING COSTS HAS BEEN 
LESS IN CANADA THAN IN MOST OTHER COUNTRIES 


WARTIME INCREASES IN LIVING COSTS 
OVER AVERAGE FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 
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The recent stability of prices is no accident. It is the result of an 
organized and co-ordinated effort on the part of the Canadian people, 
focussed in the stabilization program — an effort which has been sufficient 
to control the enormous inflationary pressures inherent in the war. The 
extent of these pressures is partly indicated by the charts showing war 
expenditures and the accompanying increases in purchasing power. These 
pressures are still very great and, as the record of the last war indicates, 
the danger of inflation is almost certain to continue beyond the end of 
the war in Europe. As the past also shows, inflation is inevitably followed 
by its twin horror, deflation. The already difficult transition from war 
to peace need not be disorganized by violent price upheavals. As has 
been amply demonstrated, inflation can be prevented so long as the Canadian 
people give stabilization measures their determined support. 
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